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BOOK I. 



ELUCIDATIONS PREPARATORY TO A 
SURVEY OF AFRICA. 



PART I. 

Indacements to visit Africa. 

We have lingered at home long enough 
to recruit our spirits, and to dissipate 
our fatigues^ after our ample range 
among the chief nations of Ama. Suf- 
ficient time has been assigned also to 
that which must have been more inte- 
resting to us and our friends^ — a detail 
of the wopders presented to us in Tur« 
key and Arabia, in Persia and India*- 
m Chioa, Tibet, Taitary, Siberia. 
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10 TRAVELS AT HOM£. 

Whether actuated by vanity, or by a 
laudable desire to convey to otliers the 
information which we have b^en able- 
to collect, we have had abundant lei* 
sure to tell our tale. 

To gratify the curiosity of others, 
however,* or to display our own store 
of intelligence, we have not deviated 
from our great principle. Tlie truthy 
as far as it could be ascertained, has 
not once been wilfully sacrificed. 

Indeed, truth is with us so sacred, 
that, in spite of our efforts to judge 
^vorably of mankind, we cannot repel 
our indignation, in some cases,, and 
our contempt, in others, towards any, 
rich or poor, great or small, wise or 
simple, who knowingly deviate from 
it. In great matters, it is universally 
acknowledged that to falsify tHe truth 
is equally dishonorable and^ injurious*. 
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A less decide* condemnation of it, 
however; is pi'onounced by many, 
when it occurs in things esteemed of 
smaller concern. But it is surely not 
risrht to consider falshood as more and 
less Uameable. It should be scooted 
in all cases with marked reproof. 

One falshood leads to many. A 
lesisr will be firflowed by a greater.* A 
habit df lying . will ensue from occa* 
sional instances ; and no one caa tell 
which in3tance is small and which is 
great, because the injury done may be 
enormous in either case. There have 
been people who suffered this vice to 
grow on till every body concurred to 
shun them. Even they themselves re- 
mained unconscious of their constant 
delinquency; and only awakened from 
their dream whto they became too nof 
torious,— >when their reputation was 

B 2 
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blastedy-^and when the Jxiischief which 
they had done stamped tiiem as the 
pests of sopiety. 

In young persons it is p^Jiicularly 
odious* Oh, how insufferable is the 
youth that has his mind depmvi^d so 
soon and so deplorably ! What will be< 
eome of him ? What will he be when 
he sliall have arrived at manhood, when 
this atrocious habit shall have ^^ growQ 
with his growth/' and shall have been 
^' strengthened with his strength ?'' No 
oittward circiunstance of wealth or ste* 
tion can admit him within the circle of 
honorable men. He will be banished 
from the &vor of God ! 

The same truth which we have hi- 
therto endeavoured • to maintain will 
guide us in our report of what we shall 
hereafter .witness in our voyages and 
tcaLvels. Great would . be our fault i^ 
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after aoQiinenciiig with probity, we 
should be seduced, by the wish to 
amuse and astonish, to finish with the 
loss of it. 

That part of the world, Ainca, which 
is to be next the object of our exami* 
nation, stands lowest in point of im« 
portance among the divisions of the 
earth. — Our knowledge of it is more 
imperfect th^n that which we possess 
of Asia and America,, while Europe is 
out of the question. — The .progress of 
civilization in it is universally small. 
Not one distinguished .nation is to be 
found :within its confines* — It supplies 
few and trifling articles to others, ei- 
ther for support, or . convenience, or 
ornament.— -All of it is immlsrsed in 
ignorance, and slavery, and wretched- 
ness. 

Yet the reasons for paying it a visits 

bS 
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and even fpr giving^ it porecedence to 
America, aie of sufficient importance 
to influence ourdejcision.-^It is in the 
old worldj as vfe call those countries 
which were known previously to the 
discovery of America, to which the 
appellation of the new xoarld is givaa* 
This it may be proper to complete 
without interruption. — It will furnish 
QS with important views of the state 
of mankind^ as freemen and slaves^ aa 
ignorant an(l enlightened, as possessed 
of the light of Christianity, and aiS out 
of the reach of. its heavenly illumina- 
tion.~^y surveying it, we shall dis-. 
cover the source . of that lamentable 
population of the West Indies and 
America, held in wretched bondage, 
and disgracing the name- of Christian, 
which their cruel masters so. unworthily 
as8ume.*-Lastly, America, by being 

S 
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reserved to the conclusi^ of our pe« 
regrmatiojis, will supply us with sub* 
jects so ^reat and joy-inspidiig as will 
difiQiiss us to our repose with a satis- 
faction to be compared with that only 
which arose from traversing our native 
land— the land of Britain — ^that Ited 
Vrhich God hs^sblessed^and which maa 
alone by corruption and vice can bri^g 
under a curse. Thus our last feelings 
will be those of pleasure that cannot 
&il to obliterate any painful emotions 
excited by witnessii^ elsewhere the 
miseries of mankind. ^ 

All men wish to be happy^ and sub- 
mit-to pain in order, as they think, to 
b^ome SQm Our obj^t is happv;iess 
i^ls^* We -go in/juest of it in eyery 
clim^9 and hope to derive it from the 
information to be found* In . the end, 
a|; leasty.we shall enjoy .satisfacti<^» 
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because our recollection will be joyous^ 
and we shall have become, we trust, 
more virtuous and enlightened. 

Although we have some things to 
premise, before we set out on our Afri- 
can tour, our maps must, be inimediw 
ately displayed,, for what we have to 
observe before* we start renders them 
necessary.. 

^liza. From what place shall we 
start this time, mamma ? 

Mother. It is not yet requisite to 
settle that question. Let us first at- 
tend to the figure of Africa, and to* 
other things that will enable us to com- 
mence and finish with improvement. 

Charles. Here n a map constructed 
on a scale large enough for giving us 
a general idea of the country, withctat 
being of inconvenient dimensions. It 
will lie very, well on this table.— Now 
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let US hear every thing thata view of H 
may suggest^tiil we sally £)rth on our 
actual survey of it. 

Lucy* Well, brother^ you ¥^11 have 
once more an opportunity to display ^ 
and to fiirnish usy poor ignorant things, 
with a poition of your wisdom. 

Charles. You would do better to 
exert yourself in taking a part in so 
pleasant and profitable an amusement, 
than to indulge in sudi useless taunts. 
If I can asKst you,' should, you not 
thank me for it ? 

Luctf* Ctttainly, my dear brother, 
I do thank you, and am pleased when 
you <:ontribute to my itoformadon. I 
merely joked, and will atone for it by 
doiiig my part as well as I can. 
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PART II. 

General View of Africa.; Boupdaries ; Dimen- 

sions. 

O^ looking • at a map of Afiica, we 
discover that it 'is a great peninsular 
continent, if that expression be adniit- 
ted. Except at one poitit, the Isthmus 
of Suez, it is surrounded by the sea^ 
There, indeed, it is united to Asia. 
But at that very point it is even more 
inaccessible than on any of ite sides 
that are washed by the sea; for the 
sands of the Arabian desert or of the 
Stony Arabia interpose a barrier which 
is penetrated with difficidty. In fact, 
a canal w^ once carried between the 
Red Sea and the ' Mediterranean, by 
which Africa was insulated and made a 
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separate continent. ' It 'would not be 
impraeticable to re-establish such a 
canal, and it excites some wonder that 
it has. not been done ; because the 
voyage to the East Indies would, be 
much shortened by that means. ' 

Lucy. Pid we not proceed to India 
by the Persian Gulf? That is still a 
shorter passage. 

Charles.^ But you do not x>bserve 
that it* can scarcely be a voyage to go 
by the Persian Gulf. To get at it from 
the Mediterranean, we must pass over 
the whole l)readth of Syria. It would 
be no very easy enterprise to join that 
sea widi the. Euphrates. 

Luqf. I did not think of that But 
observe, the distance, is. not so very 
great, between the Mediterranean and 
the £uphrate9» for a cut from the Gulf 
of Sca&derpon,- or Antioch, to that 
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great river. Nay^ it does not seem 
at all wider than fircrni Suez to . the 
nearest paM of the Levant on the coast 
of Egypt. If diat junction could be 
accomplished, the toute would be quite 
as neat as the one whidi you have pro* 
posedy down the Red Sea. . 

Father. If you can persuade the 
Turks to do either^ it would be very 
well ; and both would be still better. 
But I fear we must wait long befpre 
they will undertake any useful work, 
or suffer others to do so. They are 
expert at nothing but destruction. 

Africa no where touches Europe. 
The Strait of Gibraltar keeps them 
but a little way asunder^ * yei they are 
not contiguous. The distbnee from 
Afiica to America is great indeed) 
many thousand miles ; aiK) yet we shall 
find thjit they tte too neftr f(»' the Kap- 
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piness of either. The Atlantic Ocean 
ivhich divides them has its name from 
a mountain ob the- African coast, 
^M^ount Atlas, situated in the empire 
of Morocco. As that mountain is 
high, the poets had a &b]e that it sup- 
ported the heavens ; and more absurdly 
pretended that Atlas was a giant on 
whose shoulders the skfes reisted. 
. You will €»bserve that there are no 
inland gulfs penetrating • into Africa, 
as into Asia. The sea almost surrounds 
it, biit you find no Persian Gulf, no 
Bay of Bengal, no Black Sea, in all 
its* extent^ and no Caspian or Aral 
kkie, inland. Thus Africa labom un- 
der a natural disadvantage which must 
prevent its internal prospetity. « 

It is obvious ako tiiat it prttenta, in 
proportbn.to its ^e, a ftr greatet eK« 
tent of WilderriesSi tifito eikhiar A»a 

voi^ly. c 
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or Europe ; and the wildernesses bf 
Africa are arid and frigfatfuUsand^^ de- 
structive of life 'and devoid of vege- 
tation. ' 

In addition to the want of water, 
the heat contributes to render it an 
extensive waste. The greatest part of 
Africa is between the Tropics of Can-, 
cer and Capricorn, and the Equator 
divides it almost in the middle.* Hot 
and dry beyond the other quarters, its 
blessings are, on the whole, fewer^ 
while it labors under peculiar* evils. 

After these general observations^ let 
us look at it more nearly. — It has been 
ahready stated that the saiids of Arabia 
and the Red Sea confine it on the side 
of Asia.<p— Leaiving the Strait of Bab'el- 
mandel at tlie bottom of the Arabian 
Gulf« we find the Indian ocean bounds 
ing Afiica on the whole of its soudi* 
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eaatem side to the Cape of Good Hope. 
-—After doubling that cape we meet 
with the South Atlantic Ocean, pressing 
on its spilth-western side to the Gulf of 
Guinea ; and the North Atlantic sdc« 
ceeding, embracing its western si<|e 
where it is widest, till yire enter the 
Strait of Gibraltar. 
- Eliza. We once before met with 
that strait, as we made our voyage to 
Constantinople. Is it not strange that 
we fall in with it again after taking 
quite a different coursoir? 

Luof. There is nothing strange in 
that, because the Mediterranean is 
equally a limit to Africa and to Europe. 
it runs between theen. Let me see. 
Tes, proceeding on that seai, westward 
€(om Egypt, we have Africa oa the 
south — 'till — so I thought — ^we vnve 
-at the very spot from which we set out ; 

c 2 
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•~here it is, the sands of Arabia or ^ 
Isthmus of Suez. I guessed so, because 
of what was said, not long ago, that 
this quarter is a peninsular continent, 
¥dth the sea surrounding it, exceptut 
t^ point So it was clear if we set 
out as we cUd,.frQm that point, we' 
must Come to it again if we followed 
the course of the sea; 

Charles. On looking at the t&ap, I 
see that plac^ are marked on the shore 
almost every where, and a great num- 
ber in some parts^ as on the Mediter<^ 
ranean; while towards the middle 
scarcely any are noted. How is that f 

Father. The truth is, Africa is not 
much known in any of its parts for va>» 
ricms reasons. Its inland divisions are 
totally in obscurity, and have never 
been, discovered. For our parts, it 
must remain in that condition, because 
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ire do not pretend to be pursuing jour- 
neys of discovery. We are not suited 
for hazardous expeditions, and must 
be content with the beaten path. We 
wUl pursue where others have led, and 
inquire after what they have reported. 
More must not be expected bf us. 

Charles. I suppose that the disco- 
vered countries of Africa contain states 
and empires iike Asia or Europe ? 

Father.' To a certain extent that 
may^ be. admitted. . However, there 
are not properly any powerful realms 
in all its wide confines, — none to be 
compared with those that we have 
viewed in ow former voyages and. tra- 
vels. I «will tiy to enumerate those 
^tbat are worth notice, as they stand on 
t))e verge of the surrounding seas. — 
Beginning at Egypt, and taking our 
departure westward, that country is- 

c S 
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first to be named. It is first in Afiie» 
on all accounts, and iiot merely. to be 
pUced first becauire it is the point of 
departurcu — ^Theri we have the pirati* 
cal states, Barca^ Tripoli, Tuni^^ AU 
giers, and Morocco, on the .Mediteiv 
ranean. The last is also washed l>y the 
Atlantic, as it should be for possessing 
the mountain which furnishes that 
ocean with its name.— Continuing to. 
look to the soudi-west, we.. have no 
country of aoy consequence recorded 
to the mouth of the river Senegal. The 
ijireat. Desert^ called also .^^ra, seema 
to reach to the mighty ma^n, affording 
no opportunity, for humaa habitations 
apd settlemjentSf — Some melioratio^r oC 

appearance takes place at the river 

• 

mentioned,, which appearance contji- 
nues round the bay of Guinea* We 
shall examine the .coitn^ri^ coDO|>re** 
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bended iti all that region more in de» 
tail-by and bye ; we can now say no 
more^ than, that we see no great state 
any where, though we observe marks 
of inhabitation in most parts. — Those 
marks seem to increase at some distance 
to the south of the gulf last mentioned 
with an interval of sterility. — But after 
Laongp and its neighboring settlements 
ire passed, barrenness begins once 
more, and meets with little interrupt 
tion to the Cape. — Ttiere, a singular 
European cdlony presents itself, an 
English-Dutch possession of an uncom- 
mon character, into which we shall 
soon' pry with no small portion of cu- 
riosity.— Somi^ names meet the eye on 
the» eastern coast, part of which is de* 
nominated Mozambique, and another 
Zanguel^r ; but no name creates any 
interest if we except Gaflfraria, or Kafr 
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fer Land, which is distinguished more 
for barbarism than civilization.— rlnland 
towards the Red Sea, and on some of 
the branches of the Nile, not &r from 
one at least of its sources, Abyssinia 
presents itself, — a country of some 
fame in anqient and modem times, oi) 
the south of Egypt^and separated from 
it by the deserts of Nubia. — At the 
conclusion of this general survey, which 
followed the sea-coast without attempt- 
ing the interior, we arrive once more 
in Egypt ; and mean to take a proper 
notice of it soon, in return for the fa* 
vor it shews us by affording us a resting- 
place when we discontinue our excur- 
sions. • ^ 

Africa is between 37 degrees north , 
and S4 degrees south latitude, being 
above 70 degrees long, equal to almost 
5000 miles. We have taken the site 
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of ancient Cairthage, and the extremity 
of the Cape, as points of admeasure- 
ment.— Cape Verd- is in longitude 18 
west, and Cape Guardafiii in 52 east, 
or somewhat more than 4500 miles 
apart, whioh id the greatest breadth of 
this continent. — To attempt to give its 
CQUteqts ill squaref miles would be nu- 
gatory. We could not come near the 
truth, on account of the deficiency of 
ojar informatioti, and on account of the 
irregularity of its fi>rm. Suffice it (o 
say that Africa is. less than America 
and Asia^ but much larger than Eu- 
rope. Importance, however, go^ not 
by size ; since l^e least division^ Europe, 
. surpaaaes any other in importance. 
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PAUT III.. 

t 

Mountains and Rivers of Africa^ 

Owing to the little knowledge which we 
possess concerning the third quarter of 
the Globe, it is impossible to say. much 
about its interior character. We cOn- 
cludcy with some appearance of jus- 
tice, that its mountains are not nu- 
merous, because few large rivers are 
found emptying themselves • into the 
surrounding seas. In so hot a coun- 
try, however, so much covered with 
sands, rivers may be wasted by ex- 
halatioBs, or absorbjed by the arid, 
plains. The streams of the mountains 
may thus fail to reach the sea in* an 
extended course. Some may also be 
discharged into inland lakes, like the 
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Caspian or the Aral, in Asia. This 
we have reason to think to be the case 
with one, at least, the Niger, of which 
we shall hereafter take a particular 
account. . But without dwelling on 

» 

mere presumption, it may be better to 
collect the little knowledge we have 
qf African mountains, and proceed to 
other subjects. 

- Mount Atlas has been already men- 
tioned. The ancients had a story, 
that Hercules visited Atlas — ^who, from 
a giant, was changed by Perseus into 
it mountsun, — and took his place in sup- 
porting the heavens on his' shoulders. 
Not far from Atlas lived his nieces, 
the daughters of bis brother Hesperus, 
and called from him the Hesperides. 
They occupied a situation in the north 
of Africa, where they had an orchard 
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that bore golden apples. But to re- 
turn to the mountains of Africa. 

A very extensive andelevated range 
is known to eidst in the interior, not 
£ir from the middle of this continent, 
in which the Nile has its source, and 
other rivers that fall into the Indian 
Ocean. They are very imperfecdy 
kno\yn, nor is it ascertained how far 
they reach 'from the east towsi^rds the 
west. It is not unlikely that they con- 
tinue to within a moderate ditteince 
from the Atlantic, and give rise to the 
Gambia and Senegal, and to some of 
the rivers diat empty themselves into 
the sea on the c(^st of G uinea. These 
are denominated the mountains of the 
Moon. 

Some mountains <m the^Mest of the 
Red Sea deserve to be recorded, not 
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because of their elevation, but because 
of tbeir riches. They , furnWi red 
granite, Verde Antieo, and emeialda. 
— Whether any mountains proceed to 
the .south from the mountains of the 
Moon towards the Cape ofGood Hope, 
is uncertain, as the whole country is 
intirely unexplored. 

At the Cape is Table Mountain, so 
called from its level summit; ' It is not 
high or extensive, but derives its ce-^ 
lebrity from being a conspicuous ob* 
ject at the extremity of this great pe<- 
niqsular continent 

Mountains are the sources of rivers, 
which come next to be noticed. There 
are two in Africa of great interest on 
varioua accounts, and many of inferior 
consequence. 

The Nile may safely be set down as 
of equal celebrity with any stream in 

VOL. IV. D 
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any part of the world. It is the river 
of Egypt, flowing for hundreds of miles 
through the middle of that wonderful 
country* On each side, at some dis- 
tance, it is confined by hills, between 
which the vale of Egypt lies, of unequal 
breadth. The Nile swells periodically, 
on account of the rains that fall to- 
wards its sources in the mountains of 
the Moon. It comes from the south a 
distance of more than a thousand miles 
beyond Egypt. It is composed of se- 
veral united streams, of which the Blue 
and Whitejivers are the largest. To- 
wards the northern boundary of Egypt 
it divides, and reaches the sea by more 
than one mouth. We shall take fur- 
thcr notice of it when we come to 
tralvel in that country after our usual 
plan. 
A river in the interior of Africa , 
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possesses a right to the next place in 
succession. It is the Niger. This 
raises an interest, not on account. of 
our acquaintance with it, but the con« 
trary. It is almost uqknown; and 
yet is known enough to excite the 
strongest curiosity. We may be per- 
mitted to state the singular circum- 
stances which relate to it — It was in 
less obscurity formerly than at this day, 
for the Roman province of Africa 
seems to have extended towards its 
neighbourhood, and stations were pro- 
bably fixed on its banks. Ancient 
geographers speak of it with a. certain 
degree of familiarity, whereas only 
one European, Mungo Park, has since 
that time seen it, as &r as we can col- 
Iect.1 — Those geographers describe it 
as flowing from the west to the east. 
This is their most general representa- 
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tion. On*^ however^ if not more, r^- 
pofte it as running the contfary way. 
-^For a l(Mg period we were told, by 
more recetit describers of Africa, that 
the lattiBT opinion is according to the 
truth, for they took the Gambia, or 
Hie Senegal, to be the Niger. — It is 
now, hovrevet) ascertained, that the 
Course is !to the^ast, and it has been 
biMed, that it is in fact the Nile under 
ani(>thi^r hait^; being the commence- 
Ayent of the stream of that extraor- 
di^iary riven If this were true, it 
Mr^uld be the longest river in the 
whole worlds exceeding twice the 
lierigth 0f the Chinese Hoang-Ho, or 
Ki^ngoKu. — Ali the contradictions 
may, perhaps^ be r>econciled, by a fact 
of the greatest pi*obability, though not 
of perfect certain ty^- — a fact already 
alluded to. And that is, that a lake 
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exists, whether of greater or less ex* 
tent, into which the Niger flows from 
the west, and the Gir from the east — 
a river, the existence of which is . ];e« 
ported with some reasonable founda- 
tion. — Mr. Park-, to a certainty, twice 
saw the Niger, to which the natives 
give the €iame of Joliba. He found it 
as wide as the Thames, and navigable 
tor small cjraft. On it he was carried, 
in his la$d: unfortunate and fatal expe* 
dition, &T into the interior of Afiica, 
before he fell. But w^ must not anti« 
clpate. 

The Senegal and the Gambia, on the 
western side of Africa, deserve to be 
enumerated among its rivers; they 
contribute much to supply Europe with 
^gums, and ivory, and other African 
productions. In Congo is the river 
Zaire, represented as still larger than 

B 3 
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any othlsr Afiican river^ and by wtM 
coojectur^d to be fAie f^al terminal 
tion of the Nigw or Joliba.---.The 
Orange river, falling into the Atlan- 
tic to the north of the Cape of Good 
Hope, irtiould not be forgotten, nor 
tli>6. Slephafnt'd River^ falling into the 
isa (m the eaM ef that €dt>e.-^No 
Mbet tivef <df note efficient to be 
aientidtied can be noticed in this 
^rtfer of the \eorM. On the whole 
it is ev^efnt that it is deficient in 
water jbr us«, and for ^comtfimiitax 
tion and commerce. Indeed its great 
sainfdft ^nd Ateei'es Wre trviy remai4cable, 
and fnSi ileUfiand Mr v^ry jmititHilar 

in the proper pkce. 
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PART IV. 

African People ; tlieir State, Gavernmeat, and 

Religion. 

The people of every country claim 
more of our aittention than any mere 
natural features which it may display, 
«ven if they had been pleasing or ma- 
jestic ; which can scarcely be said of 
the coantrytmder consideration: Those 
of Africa call for our reflections on 
Varioos accounts, but principally on 
account of the general wretchedness 
^nd misery which seem to have always 
reigtrtd with little control through all 
its tegiotis. But iet us take them 
more distinctly, that we may here col- 
l^tft their gcta^ral character and con- 
ation, *pre^iousily to our taking a more 

4 

yninut^ aecotrtit ^f Aiem. 
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The inhabitants of Africa may be 
comprehended in two clashes, Negroes 
and Arabs. The last are chiefly found 
on the whole coast of the Mediterra- 
nean, in Egypt, Abyssinia, and on the 
east side, as far as the Cape. The 
Negroes inhabit the west from the 
Great Desert of Zaara to the southern 
extremity. There are scattered tribes 
which vary from both, and yet may 
descend from them by intermarriage. 
Nothing is more certain than that the 
Negroes are every where in a state of 
great barbarism, while those of Ara- 
bian origin are generally more civi- 
lized, though the degree of improve- 
ment among all the Afiricans is lament- 
ably scanty. 

The Negroes are black, with curly 
hair and thick lips ; they form a race 
by themselves, totally different from 
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every other on the face of the globe. 
They have, however, spreikd out of 
Africa into the Islands, and are to be 
met with even in those of Asia. In 
general they are Pagans. Yet the 
Mahometan religion is supposed to 
have penetrated among them to a 
greater extent than was suspected. It 
has not tended to improve their cha- 
racter, for the Mahometan Negroes 
are said to be more cruel and mis- 
chievous dian those who remain in a 
pagan state and under the influence of 
the most abject system of magic and 
idolatry. 

The Arab race are without the curled 
hair, and are less black, as well as 
somewhat more intelligent. Indeed, 
in North Africa and Egypt, they pos- 
sess nearly as much knowledge . and 
cultivation as the generality of Ma- 
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hometans. — More to the south they 
are not generally of the religion of the 
Arabian impostor. — In Abyssinia a mi- 
serable system of Christianity is pro- 
fessed, a corruption of the corrupt 
faith of the Greek Chur^rh, which the 
people derived from Egypt. — In the 
interior, and towards the south, the 
Arabic population is generally idola- 
trous. 

Misery and slavery are widely ex- 
tended over Africa. The number of 
human beings through all its extent is 
very small, a certain proof of the 
wretchedness that prevails. Wars are 
carried on. between the tribes without 
intermission, and with the most de- 
structive effect.— It is very certain that 
many are cannibals, and consume the 
flesh of those, at least, who are taken 
in battle. They sell one another into 



n 
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.slavery, and in some places this is 
done by neighbours and relations. No 
reasonable doubt can be entertained 
that they have practised this wicked 
custom time immemorial among them- 
selves, and independently of any tempt- 
ation from foreigners. 

No idea of civil freedom seemsr to 
have been entertained, in all Africa, 
unless in very ancient times, when 
Carthage formed a potent republic. 
Monarchs, where the people have any 
form o'f government, are universally 
absolute, and tyranny, when it has be- 
come intolerable, is removed by rebel- 
lion and the death of the tyrant. — All 
kinds of wickedness are committed 
with impunity, except when injury 
from it calls for some violent chastise- 
ment. — Many, however, live in scat- 
tered hordes, with little or no restraint. 
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Every one, in such a case, follows his 
own will, guided only by certain cus- 
tojxis. Even these, however, find it 
' necessary to repress theft and murder 
among themselves. When employed 
towards others, they incur little pu- 
nishment or disgrace. 

Having taken a general view of the 
state and character of the native inha^ 
bitants, it may be proper to observe 
that there are some European settlers 
and colonists in Afiica. Of these the 
Portuguese have some, especially at 
Melinda, on the eastern coast and In- 
dian Ocean. — But the chiaf is the 
Dutch colony of the Cape, now sub- 
ject to Great Britain. It is found to 
be very extensive, though by no means 
populous. — Of course, the Portuguese 
profess the Roman Catholic doctrines, 
while the Dutch are of the refovn^ed re» 
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ligion established in Holland, with ex- 
tensive religious liberty. — In this one 
instance there is found a free govern- 
ment even in Africa, the land of ig- 
norance, and slavery, and misery. 

Mother. Alas 1 Idolatry and Maho* 
metanism spread every where. Our 
travels tend in this respect to sink our 
spirits, and to occasion deep regret. 

Father. A rough calculation has 
represented that, if the inhabitants of 
the world were divided dnto thirty 
pmts, nineteen of them would consist 
of heathens and idolaters. 

Charles. That seems a great pro^ 
portion. But it may not be very far 
from the truth, as a great part of Asia 
is pagan, the population of which is 
very great. China itself would go a 
great way to make up the number. 

VOL. IV. E 
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iiucy. What are the other eleven 
parts ? 

Father. It has been conjectured 
that seven of them are Mahometans. 

Lucy. Four only then are Chris- 
tians out of thirty ? 

Father. We must conclude so, if 
the other supposition be correct. But 
no great exactness can be expected on 
such a subject. 

Mother. What is the proportion of 
Protestants ? 

Father. Why, about one part only. 
The Greek Church and other Chris- 
tians constitute one part also, and tlie 
Catholics two. 

Mother. I cannot but think that there 
is some error. The Pagans are surely 
stated too high. Nor can I allow that 
the Mahometans are more numerous 
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than Christians, who are set down too 
low. Perhaps, however, the Roman 
Catholics may be nearly one half of 
the whole body of Christians. — You 
do not reckon the Jews? 

Father. No, for they can make 
but little difference in the account. 
It is true, as they are widely spread, 
that they would altogether make a 
large nation, of some millions. We 
meet with them in every clime. But 
the scale would scarcely be turned by 
them, who must be kept separate from 
Idolaters and Mahometans, while they 
cannot be included with Christians. 
They are not believers in Jesus Christ. 

Mother. It is impossible not to 
infer, at all events, that the majority 
of the world are ignorant of the faith 
of the gospel, and that not a fourth 
of tlie human race profess the Chris- 

£ 2 
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tian religion under any form. Of them 
many have but the name of Christians, 
and fail far short of the perfection to 
which their religion calls them ! 

Father. That can not be denied. 
From ignorance and vice wretchedness 
must arise. Yet let us not view the 
world with prejudice or with severity. 
All men will be tried by the knowledge 
they possess, and the use they make of 
it. In every nation there are virtuous 
characters, and such will be accepted* 
Under the most favourable opportuni* 
ties for information, if men should re- 
main in ignorance, or act wickedly, 
their blessings will not avail them. 
On the contrary, they will be account- 
able for their abuse of them, and will 
i-eceive heavier punishment. 

Mother. With the best hopes then 
for all, we cannot help wishing that 
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the most favored nations may be more 
careful to behave wisely ; and that the 
least blessed may use well the light 
they have, until it shall please the 
Almighty to bring them to the know* 
ledge of true religion, 

Charles. Our own country, on a 
comparison with others, has great rea- 
son to be thankful for the envied con- 
dition in which it is placed. There 
improvement is carried to great per- 
fection. We shall be glad to revisit 
that illustrious island, and to profit by 
its advantages. 

Father. Yes, we can never forget 
that we are Britons, or fail to glory in 
the happiness which is to be enjoyed 
in our dear country. Knowledge, and 
liberty, and religion, and happiness, 
dwell in that land, and other countries 
call it blessed. We have but one ap- 

E 3 
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prehension on its account, which is, 
that it may not remain in peace. How 
happy should we be if we could always 
join together the two words, Britain 

AND P£AC£ } 



PART V. 

Discussion of the Plan of surveying Africa. 

Eliza. How shall we travel in 
Africa? 

Charles. Oh, that is very easy ; 
sometimes by land and sometimes by 
water. Let us spread our maps, and 
we shall soon settle our mode of pro- 
ceeding. 

Lucy. Where shall we begin? 

Father. I have been thinking of 
that for some time. Suppose we set 
out from the part nearest to Asia, 
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which we have last visited. That of 
course must be Egypt. — ^From that 
country two courses are at our option ; 
either to keep on the east side, and 
proceed round the whole peninsula, 
till we arrive at the place from which 
we set off ; or to move westward, and 
double the Cape from the Atlantic, 
and then make Egypt by the Red Sea. 
My vote is for the last plan.- 

Charles. We may in that case survey 
Egypt last, and so sail down the Nile 
instead of working against the stream. 
That would be some advantage. 

Mother. That is now settled, I be- 
lieve. Let us make ready for our task. 

Eliza. Shall we not penetrate in*' 
land in this quarter of the world, as 
we did in the others ? 

Faster. Certairfy we shall, as far as 
it can be done. It will be time 
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enough to resolve on our particular 
excursions when we shall arrive at con- 
venient places for them. 

JLucy. From what point shall we set 
out ? 

Father. Leaving Egypt to be con- 
sidered by and by, we should start 
from Alexandria. . We will go by land 
through the Barbary States, and end 
our first journey at the farthest bound- 
ary of the Empire of Morocco, as it 
is called. We can then fix on our 
further progress. 

Charles. We are to go by land, it 
seems. What mode of conveyance 
shall we find ? Would the roads admit 
of pur travelling in d carriage ? Can 
we procure camels ? or, shall we find 
horses in this piratical country? 

Father. Your questions are nume- 
rous. The roads are certainly not 
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good. Iti some places we shall meet 
with sandy deserts. But we may oc- 
casionally find opportunities of travel- 
Uiig in each of the methods which you 
have supposed. Camels must be had 
to enable us to surmount the deserts. 
Carts can be filrnished in the more 
cultivated districts, and in the vicinity 
of towns. But our chief reliance must 
be on the horses of the country, which 
furnishes a sufficient abundance of a 
good quality. 

Mother. Having resolved on tra- 
velling, we must render ourselves equal 
to every inconvenience by resolution 
and patience. I fear that we shall 
have our chief troubles from the people 
themselves, who live- on the African 
coast of the Mediterranean, who bear 
a bad character, and are among the 
most fierce attd bigotted of the fol- 
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lowers of Mahomet. Between them 
and the Malayans there seems to be 
some resemblance; 

Father. Many vexations and even 
dangers must be experienced by those 
who know not how to accommodate 
themselves to the dispositions and hu-^ 
mors of the natives of the countries 
which they pass. A Frenchman would 
soon experience that in England, or 
an Englishman in France ; and the 
French and English rank, with the 
most civilized people in Europe, which 
is the principal seat of civilization. — 
On the other hanjd, those who conduct 
themselves with mildness without weak- 
ness, with a spirit of conciliation, and 
with moderate firmness without pride 
and impatience, may generally go in 
safety through nations of a rough and 
unaccommodating character. Captain 
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Cook, who was of a humane and mild 
temper, contrived to render almost 
every tribe of savages whom he vi- 
sited in the South Sea tractable and 
friendly. In this way, we shall ma« 
nage very well, and, as I hope, ac- 
complish our examination qf Africa 
with the same security we experienced 
in Asia. 

Mother. My children! Allow me 
to advise i/ou especially to govern your- 
selves with care, that you may give 
no reasonable ground of ofience. Young 
p^dple are apt to be rash and inconsi- 
derate. Your* experience ought to 
teach you a better lesson. In particu- 
lar, though we pity the unhappiness 
of these people in being without the 
advantage of our holy religion, make 
it a point not to displease them by the 
least disrespect to them oh that ac- 
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count. They have the same right as 
we have to follow their own principles. 
How can we blame their bigotry, if we 
shew any marks of it ourselves? — Be- 
sides, they are in their own country, 
and we shall be mere visitors, indebted 
to their indulgence for the entertain- 
ment derived from examining their 
country. How should we like if these 
Moors were to qoine to England, and 
turn to ridicule our common customs, 
and especially our religious • observ- 
ances? Remember always to do. to 
others as you would wish.,them to d^ 
to^you. Tliat is a paxim of prudence 
and propriety, as well as of the . Chris- 
tian religion. Indeed, you will ever 
find true wisdom and Christian duty 
in perfect agreement. 

Liuy. I shall try to adhere strictly 
to your exceUent advice, my dear 
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Mother! I have never found reason 
to repent my compliance with your in- 
junctions. Often have I repented of 
my heedlessness in neglecting them. 

Eliza^ Mamma is always very good, 
and has our happiness in view at all 
times. I may observe the customs of 
the people ? I do not wish to be im- 
pertinent or too inquisitive. 

Motfier. We travel for the purpose 
of making^obeen^^^kttms. It gives your 
father and me no small pleasure to 
hear you make sensible remarks on 
every thing that occurs. 

Father. Let us all endeavour to 
place our reliance on God for protec- 
tion in our most hazardous enterprises, 
but let us also employ our best judg- 
ments in conducting them. The Al- 
mighty requires of us to be careful and 
diligent, though he alone can support 

VOL. IV. F 
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US or give success to oiu- designs. As 
far as* we can, we should try to dtf 
honor to our country and religion 
among strangers, and to set them an 
example of right conduct.- Thus we 
shall have praise of men, and a higher 
praise will still await us, the praise and 
favor of Him who gives and supports 
life, and who loves and rewards good- 
ness. 

Charks. Fermitr^ne tawggest what 
has occurred to me on observing this, 
map. As we reserve Egypt for ob^ 
servation on our return, Alexandria 
is proposed for the point of departure 
on our present rambles. Therefore 
the North of that country is intirely 
passed over at this time. It seems to 
me that the country, if country it can . 
be called, next to Egypt on the west 
should also be left unexplored, not 
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because we can take it, like Egypt, 
on our return, but because it is not 
worth attention. 

Mother. I fear that your reason 
may be urged against visiting a large 
proportion of this division. 

Charles. Perhaps it may^ and, in 
that case, why should we waste our 
time about such parts ? It cannot be 
our intention to survey every district 
of any quarter of the globe. It has 
not hitherto been our practice. I 
dare say that we shall skip over a 
great deal of this, which presents 
fewer facilities for travelling and fewer 
objects of curiosity tlian* any we have 
seen/ 

Father. But why do you think that 
we may do well to omit looking at 
Barca ? 

Charles. It seems to be almost a 

F 2 
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perfect waste, and will scarcely repay 
our toil. Scarcely a town appears in 
an extent of some hundred leagues.—^ 
Besides, in so dreary ^nd deserted a 
territory, obstructed by sand if not 
quite covered by it, our journey must 
be. performed by the assistance of Ca- 
mels. Now. we have had enough of 
camel-travelling from Constantinople 
to Mecca. That method will present 
no novelty or variety, and I am really 
weary of it. 

Eliza. So am I. That journey &- 
tigued us all more than any which we 
have performed. I second your motion, 
Charles, not to go through Barca. 

Father. As oui^ travels are under- 
taken more for the amusement and 
information of our children than our 
own, we will not make that a burden 
Vehich we designed for pleasure. I 
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cannot help observing, however, that 
Barca was once a district of consider- 
able repute and consequence. With 
a part of Tripoli it constituted the 
ancient Cyrenaica, and was distin- 
guished also by the name of Libya* 
A prince of Egypt, when it was sub- 
ject to that kingdom under the Ptole- 
mies,, ruled over it with the title of 
king, and was powerful enough to 
contend for the Egyptian diadem. On 
account of five distinguished cities, 
few traces of which remain, it was 
denominated Pentapolis; as the pro- 
vince next to it was styled TripoMs, 
from three of similar renown compre- 
hended within its Umits. — Both these, 
and especially Barca or Cyrenaica are 
now, as you say, little better than a 
desert, such is the consequence of 
Mahometan misrule ! 

F 3 
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Cfuxrks. Let us' then suppose that 
we have already passed it, either by 
taking boat at Alexandria, or with 
30fne cameUcaravan that may take that 
route. It is very well to escape it so 
easily ; for I doubt if our lives might 
not be in danger from the Bedouins^ 
or wandering Arabs that prowl about 
its sandy wastes. 

Father. Let it be so dien. Alas! 
This was once noted for its verdure 
and fertility. Indeed all Africa on 
the Mediterranean supplied afaund- 
ance, tod was highly populous. The 
wihole seenis now on the brink of 
utt^' desolation. — Wdl, our African 
travels commence at Tripoli^ at which, 
we are arrived. 
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JOURNEY IN THB MAHOMETAN 
STATES OF THE MEDITEEBA. 

NEAN. 



PART I. 

Pregrest coaunenced at Itipoii; Tripolitans; 

Tttius entered. 

The length of time "during which the 
names of countries and places remain 
is somewhat surprising. When they 
have <mce been decidedly fi)ced» 
scarcely any circumstances will effec* 
tuaUy obliterate diem. This observa- 
tion maght be confirmed^y reference 
to Italy, and Greece, and Asia. It 
has been now suggested by the name 
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of iliis city at which we begin pur 
African tours. 

TripoUs is a Gi^ek term signifying 
the three citieSj which once were of 
considerable renown, and caused that 
appellation to be affixed to a province 
of the western Roman empire situated 
in this vicinity. They were called 
Leptis, Oea, and Sabrata. Tripoli 
probably is on the site of none of 
them, though it be not far from tliat 
of Oea. It has usurped the name of 
the province, which preserves it also, 
and various conquests have not caused 
it to disappear. 

This city has been of some conse- 
quence, but is not of very ancient 
date. Here or rather at old TripoUs 
the emperor Severus was bom, before 
which event it is scarcely mentioned. 
~<When the Mahometans subdued all 
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this coast to the Atlantic, the seat' of 
government was fixed about fifty miles 
inland at a place styled Cairoan; — At 
one time, the Normans, after con- 
quering Sicily, seized and hdd this 
place for a few years only, when the 
Mahometans recovered it. Charles 
the Vth took it, and resigned it, 
that is the city, to the knights of 
Malta, who^soon lost it, being ex- 
pelled by the famous Sinan Pacha. 

There is a story told . of an affiiir 
said to have happened, in remote an- 
tiquity, within the confines of this 
province. Carthage, a powerftil re- 
public a little to the westward, and 
the state of Cyrenai<^ to the east, 
disputed respecting their bouiKlaries. 
Being wearied of war and wisely ap- 
prehensive lest, if they weak^ed one 
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another, some third power might take 
advantage of* their division to conquer 
both, they agreed on an extraordi- 
nary expedient for settling their quar- 
rel. Ambassadors were to set out at 
the same hour from the two capitals, 
Carthage and Cyrene, and the spot 
on which they met should be fixed as 
the boundary. Those of Carthage 
consisted of two brothers, named Phi- 
laeni, who made great dispatch, and 
met the Cyrenian deputies a consi- 
derable way beyond the expected spot, 
as the latter had, through sluggishness 
or accident, proceeded with less speed. 
Suspicion naturally arose that the 
Carthaginians had set out sooner than 
the time appointed. Alarm also for 
their own safety disconcerted, the Cy- 
renians, for they feared lest on their 
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return home they might be made to 
suffer for their unhappy delay. Dis- 
sension followed,- and the contrivance 
which was adopted to end the dispute 
between the two countries seemed 
likely to prove ineffectual. In this 
dilemma, they proposed that the Phi- 
laeni should allow themselves to be 
buried alive in that place if they in- 
sisted on it as a ' boundary ; or that 
they themselves should advance to a 
spot which they should fix on, under 
the same condition. — Probably they 
did not expect the teribs to be com- 
plied with, as they were manifestly 
unequial. Death was to them certain 
for causing loss to their 'country by 
their want of diligence. Nothing 
could be laid to the charge of the 
Cafthaginian ambassadors, who could 
scarcely <4)e subjected to punishment 
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for not sacrificing their lives after per* 
forming their commission with due 
zeal* — However, the brothers accepted 
the ofier, and with their lives pur- 
chased for their country an increase 
of territory. Such is the tale that 
has been told by a grave Roman 
historian. Its truth may be question- 
ed, while it illustrates the opinion of 
the ancients that it was honorable to 
make such an ofiering to the supposed 
prosperity of one's country. 

It is vdry obvious, at the same time 
that the price was high, the advantage 
was doubtful ; while the extension 
of territory obtained, even if allowed 
to be defflrable, was procured unjustly 
on the one part, though the condition 
imposed on the other was wicked and 
barfaArous. No maxim is better fouild- 
ed than that ^< honesty is the best 
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policy," however profitably this tran- 
saction may have proved. States and 
individuals will ever find it so. 

Altars were erected on the spot 
where the Brothers were intombed, 
which retained their name, being in« 
titled. The Altars of the Phiteni. At 
CarthagfB also great honors were de- 
creed to those self-devoted victims to 
the grandeur of their country. Whe- 
ther tiiey deserved such rewards or 
not, it is certain that the Cyrenian 
ambassadors^ of whose &te we are 
ignorant, merited punishment for their 
negligence in the first instance, then 
for the policy by which tiiey designed 
to atone for it, and the cruelty in 
which they caused it to issue. 

Tripoli, which claims authority over 
the province of Barca, if a waste may 
be called a province, formed a part of 
VOL. IV. a 
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the Roman Africa Prefer. At pre- 
sent it is subject to the Grand Seignor, 
vho ex^rcisps over it more than a no» 
minal sovereignty.— -Taxation is here 
carried to an excesis that creates gene- 
ral poverty and wretchedness. Added 
to, this is the hostility pursued against 
the inhabitants of the sea-coa^ by die 
Arabs and Brebers of the back settle- 
ments.-7-Water also is bad atid scanty^ 
while disease and the plague come in 
to complete the universal misery,^- 
Lastly, the tyranny #f the Faeha or Bey 
and of the Turkish soldiers occasions 
terror to all, who tremble at their 
sight. 

No wonder, therefore, ths^t what 
was once a land 9/ plenty is become 
a land of want and desolation. The 
quantity of provisions liaised is insuffi- 
cient for the consiunption, while indi- 
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gence renders the people unable ta 
purchase food from other countries. 
Hunger thus becomes to the Tripoli- 
tans one of the evils which they are 
doomed to endure. Its efiect is visi- 
ble in their meagemess and sallow 
hue. A decrease of numbers has 
been the result, and this, like niost 
other parts of the Turkish empire, is 
fast running to decay, and verging on 
dissolution. 

These people present to us the 
commencement of those nations of 
pirates inhabiting the southern shore 
of the Mediterranean, from Egypt to 
the strait of Gibraltar. However, the 
neighbourhood of Malta has served 
to check the depredations of the Tri- 
politans ; the knights combated them 
with valor and success. 

Charts. I have often heard of these 

G 2 
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piracies. Even the ships of England 
and France are not spared. Nay, it 
is said that these freebooters exact a 
sort of tribute from powerful states for 
not capturing their vessels^ seizing 
their merchandise, and carrying their 
8ut]gects into slavery. Is it not strange? 
Why axe thgr not repressed and 
punished ? 

FatJier. It is strange and even un- 
accountable. Various excuses are 
urged, but they do not seem suffi- 
cient. This is one of those cases in 
which, if in any, force would be justi- 
fiable, and war could be looked upon 
in no other light than a punishment 
by the magistrate for breach of law, 
• the law of nations. Why it is with? 
holden in such a case, when countries 
so easily attack one another where 
mere interest is concerned, no jg^odd 
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reason can be given. Indeed it leads 
us to suspect that indolence is at the 
bottom, occasioned by the unprofita- 
bleness of exertion against people 
from whom nothing can be obtained 
as an indemnity for its expenses. In 
the mean time, this singular forbear*- 
ance with these public robbers leads 
us to ^gue that, whatever plausible 
pretences are urged for war in gene- 
ral, liA real source is interest^ mere 
self4nterest, which is^ as often errone- * 
ously as it is truly and wisely esti- 
mated. 

it/cy. But we, the English^ do not 
surely pay tribute to the Mahometan 
plunderers of Barbary ? 

Fatf^r. We try to disguise the . 
thing under a name^. ^Tribute! OH, 
no J we do not pay tribute. We only 
make jpreserOs t<r the Beys of Tripgli 

o s 
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and Tunis, and the Dey of Algier. 
TYius we console ourselves. 

Charles. As you arp an enemy to 
shedding blood, which you have often 
told us, how are these Barbarians to 
be restrained without it ? 

Father. Force is justifiable only to 
prevent force and violence ; and • it 
should always be, if possible, suffi- 
ciently great to make resistance hope- 
less. At least in this case it might be 
such as to be attended .with no blood- 
shed. A few stout ships should be 
stationed in the Mediterranean at the 
common expense of the Christian 
states, which would be but a few thou- 
sand pounds for each. It should be 
the avowed purpose to capture, with- 
out exception, every armed ship of 
the Africans that should appear out 
of port. This should be continued 
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till not one should remain. Nay, 
every ship armed or unarmed should 
be taken till it was known that no 
one remained capable of annoyance^ 
or till the different governments should 
agree to go without the smallest naval 
force except merchant vessels of small 
burden. The thing should be done 
efiectually and once for all, that the 
nuisance might be removed for ever* 
Nothing could be more easy, and no* 
thing could be more just and beneficial. 
By a little resolution and perseverance, 
the whole would be accomplished 
effectually, even without bloodshed. 

Mother. If it could be so done, 
which cannot well be doubted, there 
is no good reason why it should not 
be done without delajgt To such a 
war, if war it might be called, I 
would give my consent 
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Father. At the same time, it is 
not just to be stimulated by mere 
pride, or indignation against paying 
tribute, if tribute were due. But no- 
thing can be due for navigating the 
seas; they are the common pro- 
perty of all nations. If the contrary, 
however, be conceded, the Algerines 
and other Mediterranean Mahometans 
would have a right to refuse to let 
other nations navigate their sea as far 
as it is theirs, or to receive satisfac- 
tion for the liberty of traversing it. 
If no such right exist, their piracies 
ought to be totally annihilated. 

AfKca was once celebrated for its 
population and fertility. Com in great 
quantities was exported for the supply 
of other natioOs. It now produces 
little more than a supply for the 
thinly scattered inhabitants, some of^ 
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whom, as these Tripolitans, are press* 
ed by absolute want and frequeAt &- 
mine. Even while the Saracens pos« 
sessed the supreme dominion^ its fer- 
tility and population had . not much 
declined. . But since the influence of 
the Turks and the maxims of the 
Turkish government have prevailed 
the usual effects of that most tyranni- 
cal domination have followed, and 
the provinces subject to it are little 
better than a wilderness. 

To the south of Tripoli, in the 
midst of the deserts of Zaara, there 
is what may be called a fertile Island, 
surrounded by the howling waste. It 
is called Fezzan, the capital of which 
.is Mourzouk, said to be of consider- 
able extent. Little is known of it 
but by report of Mahometan mer- 
chants, who have some trade with it 
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to plunder and to .exercise piracy, 
lave not an extensive power, owing 
to their poverty and wretchedness. 
The condition of such slaves must 
be miserable, although not so misera- 
ble as it is in Algier. Fertile land is 
found at some distance backward from 
the town, where ' there are gardens 
and plantations of date in a flourish- 
ing condition. On their cultivation 
the Christian slaves are principally em- 
ployed, an occupation favorable to 
health if not required to excess. So 
far their misery receives some mitiga- 
tion. But " still, slavery, thou art a 
bitter draught i'* 

This barren state is more extensive 
than those to the westward, except 
Morocco, as it comprehends the an- 
cient Cyrenaica now called Barca, 
which is no longer a distinct go- 
vernment. Indeed it deserves not 
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to be, because it is a mere wilder- 
ness with few wretched occupiers and 
scarcely any means of subsistence. 
Had we traveled in it, we should 
have been in danger from famine as 
"well as from drought, and sand, and 
robbery, and outrage. Reaching to 
Egypt on the east, Tripoli has Tunis 
on the west, to which we are now 
proceecBng. — ^The Great Syrtis recent- 
ly known as the gulf of Sydra we 
leave behind, and are now turning 
round the Lesser Syrtis into the Bey- 
ship or kingdom of Tunis. — Our horses 
are not bad, though the Afiican barbs 
are no longer so excellent as they 
have been. At this season of spring 
the climate is delightful. In summer 
the heat becomes oppressive and in- 
jurious to health. 

VOL. IV. H ' 
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l^auty is by no means accorded 
profusely to the women, who have no 
need to veil themselves so carefully. — 
Towards the great desert, lions, and 
panthers, and hyasnas, are said to be 
found, and the sheep of the desert 
itself are as tall as fallow-deer. — ^Dates, 
and olives, and oranges, are the chief 
fruits, which are found in Tunis in 
greater perfection, anrd the valltes there ' 
produce a profusion of them.— A 
rose of great fragrance, called libit 
white musk-rose, inay be mentioned 
as one of the products of the states 
of Barbary. — Roads can scarcely be 
said to exist on our journey. We 
make our way as we can, and con- 
trive to sleep in some of the few wretch- 
ed towns to be met with at consider- 
able distances.— Some of the fivers 
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were of considerable name in ancient 
times, when the. cities on their hanks 
and the cultivation in their neigh- 
bourhood excited attention. Passing 
on now in silence and solitude, they 
have lost their consequence, and de- 
serve no better denomination than 
that of rivulets. Such is the present 
condition of this once famous coun- 
' try, the se^t of Carthaginian power, 
forming a part of the Roman A&ica 
Proper, and afterwards of a powerful 
Vandal monarchy, fill the Mahometan 
Arabs subdued the whole country. 
Their descendants mixed with re- 
mains of the ancient population pos- 
sess it at this day under the name of 
Moors. 

Without detailing the particulars 
of our course, we are now happily 
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arrived at Tunis, where we hope for 
an increase of comforts amoDg a peo* 
pie of greater civilization and polite- 
ness. 



PART IL 

Tunis ; Journey pursued to Algier. 

The city and state of Tunis are near- 
ly in the centre of the Mahometan 
powers of Africa. * It has many na- 
tural advantages from soil and situa- 
tion, and has been, both in ancient 
and modern times, distinguished for 
its superior riches and manners* The 
customs of the professors of Islamism 
are similar in every part of the world, 
with some small local variety. The 
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Tfipolitans, Tunisians, and Algerines^ 
thvefore, bear a near resemb^tnce* 
But the inhabitants of Tunis are 
&r more gentle and accommodating, 
with, more purity of morals, more 
hospitality, more humanity. Inter- 
course vdth the Christians of Europe 
more generally prevailing contributes 
to this end; and perhaps something 
may be attributed to the influence of 
ancient urbanity not quite obliterated. 
For bere was the seat of Carthaginian 
improTeinent in learning and arts, and 
of Roman refinement in Africa. At 
all events, Tunis is now to Afiica 
what Carthage was in ancient ages. 

Tliat illustrious metropolis of a 
most potent republic, the rival of 
Rome, stood a little to the east of 
l^e modern capital. — Haniiibsd's name 
would have been sufficient to rendw 
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any state illustrious, if lustre can ac* 
crue from military talents perhaps jin- 
equalled by any man that has ever led 
an army to the field. This man had 
to contend with the caprice and oppo« 
sition of his own country and with 
the utmost efforts of the Roman power 
yet uncprrupted. 

He stood alone against all the Ro- 
mans who then boasted of the great- 
est generaJs and statesmen that ever 
adorned the commonwealth, JHanni* 
bal triumphed over each general of 
the enemy in his turn, in the heart of 
Italy, unsupported for 15 years ex* 
cept by the resources of his own 
mighty mind. At last, the degene- 
racy of Carthage submitted to the 
valor and perseverance of Rome ; a 
mercenary and profligate and tumvl- 
tuous army, coqiposed of the dregs 
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of mankind, was subdued by the 
veterans of Scipio, fighting under the 
impulse of patriotism, discipline, and 
desire of revenge for the humiliations 
of many years. The genius of Hanni« 
bal did not succumb before that of his 
conqueror, but the last man of his 
nation was borne down, alone and un- 
aided, by the accumulated talent, and 
prowess, and force of united Rome, 
of all the Romans,-^people, nobles, 
statesmen, generals. 

The origin of Carthage was from 
Tyre, and the population of the city 
and of its vicinity at least was Phoeni- 
cian. CX its arts and literature we 
have little knowledge, though we may 
presume it to be considerable. The 
jealousy of Rome destroyed its monu- 
ments, and we know not the true 
story c#-this great people, because it 
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cames to us through a channel that 
may be justly suspected. It is told 
by their conquerors "who have proved 
themselves conscious of demerit by 
dt>literatipg9 as far as possible, every 
trace of their rivals^ account. 

Carthage remained long in the 
quiet pursuit of commerce. Wealth, 
flowed in upon the nation, and it 
began to form foreign colonies. These 
roused the envy of ikw nei^bours, 
while they excited in the Carthagi- 
nians the pride of superiority* In- 
crease of riches likewise stimulated 
love of dominion and of war. This 
nation of merchants wished- to be a 
nation of heroes, and the attempt in 
this instance, at least, completely 
pcoved that traffic and warfare are oot 
a little incompatible. 

Great commanders arose, but sol- 
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diers could not be formed out of 
luxurious and feeble traders. Hanni- 
bal made himself illustrious in the 
profession which he chose, but his 
followers were melted down in Italy, 
and the savages of the Alps and the 
Apennines, whom that great chief 
was forced to substitute in their place, 
proved more formidable assailants of 
the Roman power^ 

Let this example serve as a warning 
to all people who turn from the peace- 
able pursuits of commerce to those of 
desolation and the sword. It may 
not be without its use although vanity 
may be mortified. *^ Be wise in time^' 
is a maxim that will be neglected with 
dreadful hazard. Carthage despised it 
and fdl; 

The Christian religion was early 
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planted in the Roman provinces of 
Africa, and some of the most eloquent 
Christian writers arose there.— A Chris- 
tian general of the Greek empire ob- 
tained much fame by his exploits 
against the Vandals who had passed 
hither on their expulsion from Spain. 
Belisaiius succeeded in his enterprise, 
and reduced Africa under the govern- 
ment of his master.. 
. Lucy. Belisarius ! Did he not after- 
wards become so poor as to beg for 
charity for his support in old age, be- 
ing neglected by the monarch whom 
he so faithfully served ? 

Father. The story is probably with- 
out foundation to the extent pretended. 
He was not treated with proper grati- 
tude ; and history is not wanting in 
instances of the fall of great men from 
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all tbdur honors, fifter performing the 
most successful enterprises for the good 
of their country. 

Charles. What other great men are 
connected with the history of Africa ? 

Father. There are not many of great 
renown. Jugurtha and Juba are re- 
c<»:ded in Roman annals. Cato should 
not be forgotten, who has been called 
.the Utican, because he put an end to 
his own life at Utica, a city no longer 
known, situated a little to the west of 
Carthage. 

Eliza. Why did he do such a wick- 
ed thing ? 

Father. According to his opinion, 
it was not a blamable but even a ne- 
cessary and glorious action. In ours 
it is culpable. He would not support 
life afler Cssar had d^troyed the li* 
berty of his country, and iiade himself 
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master in Rome. The love of freedom 
by which Cato was actuated was noble. 
His manner of shewing it was errone- 
ous. A firm mind will rather endure 
evils with constancy than fly from them. 

To pass by many names of some 

note, I shall quote one of a latter age, 
who distinguished himself by some 
great qualities mixed with every spe- 
cies of treachery, cruelty, and tyranny. 
Barbarossa is the man I mean. 

He was originally a pirate. By per- 
fidy he made himself master of Algier, 
and gradually added Tunis and Tripoli 
to his dominions. Barbarossa was 
supported by Turkish soldiers, and the 
Grand Seignior, by his and their means^ 
obtained hold of Africa, which he has 
nominally kept ever since. The cruel 
Corsair, however, admitted not the 
Turks to any interference with his au- 
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ihority, though he entered into an in- 
timate connection with the Porte to 
secure his own ambitious views— He 
was defeated by the emperor Charles 
the Yth, who todc Tunis ; and he was 
in the end slain in battle by the Arabs 
and Spaniards, who united their forces 
to rid the world of the tyrant 
, From his time the Ottoman govern- 
ment has a nominal sovereignty over 
north Afiica. But the 3eys only send 
presents to Constantinople, whence 
they receive a patent of nomination 
which is the only act of authority which 
the Turks are now permitted to exer* 
cise. — The Turkish soldiers, however, 
retained in the service of the Beys are 
universally dreaded, because they make 
no scruple of shedding blood on frivo- 
lous occasions. The Bey of Tunis has 
few or none of thiem, but can raise 
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a considerable army of Moors and 
Arabs. 

The Tunisians are little addicted to 
piracy, certainly not to the same de- 
gree as the Algerifies. Much c<mi<. 
merce is carried on here, by the French 
and Italians^ but the English seem to 
neglect it. Their exports are corn, 
oil, hides and leather, for which cloth, 
iron, paper, sugar, and spices are im« 
ported. Some gold dust, bales of red 
xaps, and lead, constitute the exports 
of this state. 

There is a mixed language used on 
all this coast, styled Lingua Franca^ 
consisting of Spanish, French, and 
Moorish. It is employed in transac-^ 
tions of trade and in intercourse with 
foreigners.— -Jews: are much employed 
here in mercantile business, and Chris* 
tian merchants contrive to live in tran- 
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quillity at Tunis. Indeed, notwith- 
standing the bigotry of Mahometans, 
from which the Tunisians are not ex- 
empt, policy and interest have taught 
them to abate of 'their intolerance, and 
to allow most nations to reside quietly 
among tliem in their several occupati- 
ons. We, therefore, see a great variety 
of people here, and they contribute to 
render this kingdom very prosperous. 

The Arabs live in the more inland 
parts. Indolence and simplicity of 
living form their chief character. — 
Hunting is an amusement of which 
they are fond, and in which they are 
skilful. Among other animals, the 
lion yields them great sport. To sub- 
due this king of beasts, a number of 
them assemble, and surround a consi- 
derable extent of ground which he 
haunts. The circle is contracted, by 
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degrees, till the animal is driven into 
the centre, where they dispatch him. 

There is nothing very remarkable in 
the city of Tunis, which consists of 
low houses, and has about SO thousand 
inhabitants. — The Bey's palace is ra- 
ther splendid.— The castle makes a 
grand appearance, and being situated 
on an eminence, <rommands the place. 
— Good water is scarce, but every 
other necessary of life is in great abun-i 
dance. • 

It is very certain that where men are 
happy they give proof of it in their 
appearance. Do not you observe how 
much handsomer these Tunisians are 
than the Tripplitans ? Even to us, who 
come from an island famed for beauti- 
fid females, the women here appear 
comely. What a profusion of fine haif 
they have, in which they take extraor- 
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diiiary delight ! What sparkling black 
eyes ! Even the complexion is tolera- 
bly fair, which in the men is rather 
tinged* They dress well also accord- 
ing to the fashion of the country, but 
delight too much in shewy ornaments 
of gold lace and the like. — Really if 
these were a free people, and had not 
the fanaticism and bigotry of the Ma- 
hometan religion, they would be agree- 
able, and they would be very happy. 
Their fine country and their good tem- 
per would entice one to live here. 
They are as honorable as they are pleas- 
ing, and confidence may be safely re- 
posed in them. Sobriety is observed 
almost in the strictness enjpined by the 
Koran. 

. We may sally out of Tunis by five 
gates. That on the road to Algier 
must be our choice. Witfi a littk pa» 
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tience our journey may be performed 
with tolerable ease through this state^ 
which we quit with regret 

In our way to Algier we pass out of 
the Africa Proper of the Romans, 
when we cross the river Wad-el-Berber, 
formerly the Tusca. We then traverse 
the whole of ancient Numidia, and 
part of Mauritania, before we reach the 
end of our journey. 

In Numidia was Hippo called Royal, 
which was the metropolitan city of the 
Christian bishop and writer, St. Au- 
gustine. It is within the confines of 
Algier, though close to the border of 
Tunis. — A little further on, Papua was 
situated, now Edoug, where Gelimer 
the last king of the Vandals, conquered 
by Belisarius, sought for safety. — 
Scarcely can vffi find the modem names 
of many cities of note in former times. 
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They are mostly destroyed, and none 
of much Importance have arisen iu 
their room.— C!irta, the residence of 
the Numidian kings, changed its name 
into Clonstantia, by which it is still 
known, somewhat inland. 

Nothing of note occurs in this jour- 
ney. We are proceeding towards AI- 
gier with some dread, as we have heard 
of its people a most un&vorable ac- 
count. Let us, however, suspend our 
judgment, and not condemn without 
proof. Such a conduct would be un- 
just, and particularly unbecoming in 
travellers, whose object should be to 
enlarge their knowledge, and who 
should be distinguished above others 
for that liberality vrhich an intercourse 
with the world is calculated to confirm* 
Widi temper we may render these, rob- 
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bets civil duHng our short sojourn 
among them. 

JEUza. They may make slaves of 
-us! 

Moffieri There is no fear of that. 
Do not you recollect that we are tra- 
velling at home ? We make nothing of 
Turks or Tartars, of Moors or Ara- 
bians. We peep into their houses 
without being observed, and when we 
please jump over the walls of their ci« 
ties with more ease than we are told 
Remus did in derision of the meanness 
of his brother's. 

Liuy* It is easy to vaunt here by 
the fire^side ; it would be no easy mat- 
ter to pass in reality through Afiica. 
In a very short period, we have pro- 
ceeded several hundred miles, nay, I 
believe^ more than a thousand, from 
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Egj^t to Algien I am glad we have 
no harder task. 

Ckarks. We must be still more ex* 
pe(litious,iOr we shall not be able to 
take an account of all Africa in time 
to hope for a voyage of discovery to 
America. To be sure there will not 
be much to observe from Morocco to 
the Cape of Good Hope, as the whole 
coast seems to be but little inhabited* 
— Halt ! We are at the walls. We are 
at our inn. 
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PART in. 



Passage through Algier to Morocco. 

Unless we had more confidence in the 
Algerines than we profess to have, it 
would not be pleasant to remain long 
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among them. After a cursory survey 
of the city, and country, and people, 
we shall not delay to pass on, and to 
pursue our route. 

Before we begin we cannot help ob- 
serving, that there seems a considera- 
ble resemblance between the character 
of the present inhabitants of Algier 
and that of the Numidians and Mauri- 
tanians of remote times, whose country 
these Mahometan pirates now occupy. 
The fierce and bloody barbarians, that 
Jugurtha and Bocchus led into the field 
against the Romans, were not more 
cruel than their present successors. 
Two reasons may be assigned for the 
perpetual animosity which they enter- 
tain against their Christian neighbours 
of Europe. 

Rrst, numbers of the Moors of Spain 
on their expulsion from Granada settled 
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here. They naturally retained^ deep 
resentment against their conquerors^ by 
whom they were dispossessed of a re« 
gion which their diligent cultivation 
had rendered finitful and delightlul to 
a degree that baffles description. From 
them their descendants and the popu* 
lation of the country that gave them 
sh<&lter in compasdon of their wrongs, 
would neeessanly imbibe a similar 
feeling. 

Very soon aii:er thi^ event, the pirate 
Barbarossa, fiercer than a mere Turk, 
treacherous, and desperate, by talent 
and address and valor, raised Algieir to 
a height of power wM ch it had never 
known, stamped on the government 
the diaracter of his own mind, and 
established the masdms of Turkish pa» 
licy united with all the ingredients of 
perfidiousness and rol^ery. Added<a 
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these things, o{>portumiy must be men« 
tioned. Algier is'situated most conve^i 
Dtendy for intercepting such ships as 
ply on the Spanish shores, or have to 
pass the narrow gut of Gibraltar. 

Here are then the Algerines ; fana- 
tics without principle, zealots without 
conscience, plunderers without remorse 
or mercy. Active, restless, proud, 
selfish, cunning, they acknowledge no 
rule but their will, no law but the 
sword. One of the Deys honestly con- 
fessed that ^^ the Algerines were rob- 
bers, and that he was their captain.'' 
• For some time after the reigns of 
Barbarossa and his brother, the Porte 
had great influence over this country, 
and sent F^has to govern it. For a 
long period this right has.been abridg- 
ed, if not annihilated. The Dey is 
elected out of the motley army, cour 
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sisting of Turks, Moors, and Arabs. 
Every soldier has an equal right to the 
throne when a vacancy occurs. Ruf- 
fians are thus placed at the head of the 
state, and the natural consequences 
follow. To begin in a proper style, all 
those of the military,— "-in whom the 
right of election is vested, — ^that have 
vote4 agstinst the successful candidate, 
are indiscriminately massacred. Op- 
pression of the subjects ensues, as well 
as increased activity to capture the 
vessels that navigate the Mediterranean. 
Terror accompanies the soldiery wher- 
ever they move, and if way be not 
made for them they make it with their 
sabres. 

The Arabs of the back settlements, 
oppressed and despised, retaliate, and 
becotne in their turn mischievous ma- 
rauders. — Wandering hordes of Moors 
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also pervftde the country, with few, 
means of sup|k>rt but what they derive 
from knavery and plmnder. — However, 
to support any state, there must be 
some respectable ettizens, and Algier 
furnishes themin considerable numbers. 
These are the farmers and merchants, 
by whose industry and intelligence a 
great degree of prosperity takes place. 
i\)Kcy leads the governors to respert 
and protect them, that they may se. 
dure to themselves sources of profitable 
exactions. 

Regardless of the Koran, the go- 
v^mors and soldiers of Algier, and in- 
deed others, indulge in wfne and in- 
toxication. Spirits as well as opium 
are openly sold, and as openly taken. . 
iFhe Airy occasioned by this practice 
among so dutrageous a nation can be 
more easily conceived than described. 
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Eliza. Do 0ot you observe ? Idiot8»» 
of whom we see a great mavy, seem 
to be otgecte of pecuii^u: lespeet here* 
People crowd around them and make 
tbem presents I 

Fattffr. That is cerfcainjy the casej 
while the Itfe of man is of little consi- 
deration^ these miserable beings are 
almost wor$faip{>ed* They are re^ard^ 
ed as saints, and are lield sacred* 

M^her. Witchcraft also seems to 
be regarded mth ^e utmost faith in its 
pretensions. Alas, fi)r the ignorance 
of these people, who generaJJy frown 
on us with a superciliousness and scorn 
that both alarm and disgust us ! 

Father. Their igiM>rance is indeed 
great, aad yiekls to the influence of 
Qirither example aor experience. The 
evidmt wpfeiricHity of the £uix>peans 
wlut rttort faexe §9C the purposes of 

K 2 
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trade, and the loss and injury which 
they themselves sustain from their want 
of inforrtiatioti, have no elSect. — But 
the ferocity which every where stalks 
abroad with ghastly strides, does not 
permit me to dwell on the universal 
ignorance, except as the proper cause 
of every vice. The palace of the Dey, 
which is really magnificent, is conti- 
nually overflowing with torrents of 
blood, shed in iurioas broils or barba- 
rous executions. Nor are the severities 
of the law less dreadful. Every spe- 
cies of torture is employed for that 
pui^pose that can inflict the utmost an- 
guish oh miserable criminals. Nay, 
the* Deys themselves are frequently- 
dispatched, and the miscreants who 
perform the deed wade through blood 
to the- throne which their predecessors 
mounted J)y the same means, indwd, 
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the frequency of such oefrdbtioiis is 
such, that the patent of the Grand 
Seignior often arrives too late for the 
formal confirmation of an elected Dejr, 
because another has already possessed 
himself of his precarious dignity* 

This city is not of great extent or 
internal beauty. It is, however, po- 
pulous, and has a grand and beautiful 
appearance from without,being situated 
on the side of a gentle elevation. Some 
have stated the inhabitants as high as 
a hundred thousand, and above ten 
thousand Jews. Various nations are 
seen here on business ; but the chief 
pftit consists of Moors, Arabs, Turks, 
and Renegadoes, or Oiristians that 
have abjured their religion and turned 
Mahometans. 

Imcj/. Is that possible ? How can: 

K 3 ;• 
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they be so base ? What can be their ' 
motive ? 

m 

Father. I do not believe that one 
man adopts die faith of Mahomet from 
principle, — from conviction of its truth. 
Should that be the case, we could not 
presume to condemn, however we 
might lament it. Men are accountable 
only to .God for their conscientious 
errors, and will doubtless find mercy 
with Him. But there is .every reason 
to believe that renegades become fio 
from other and very different causes. — 
If any one ridicules or profanes the 
religion of the country, he has no al- 
ternative but to turn Mahometan, or 
su£fer death. Some have not resolution 
to submit to the latter ; and if they 
prefer the former, are they not to be 
pitied ? Who would answer for himself 
that he would act with more firmness ? 
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— Excentricity, whim, mere indiflfer- 
ence to religion, may. influence a few, 
who can have little to plead for trifling 
in a business so solemn and sacred.—- 
Profligacy and ei^emess to promote 
self-interest may prompt othenf, as 
much encouragement is given to such 
as will consent to change. These men 
are detestable, and all have concurred 
in holding them in abhorrence. Deep 
repentance only can save them from 
the condemnation of God and man. — 
Ls^Uy, slaves, to escape from the toil 
and wretchedness of slavery, are some- 
times induced to make shipwreck of 
their fitith. Alas! Their case is pitti^]e, 
bat they must be in error to change 
truth even for liberty. Ah ! unhs^py 
perplexity, and more unhappy choice ! 
The walls are lofty and strong, 
though somewhat in decay, an indica- 
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tion of security, for Algier, owing to 
the natural advantages of its soil and 
situation, is not poor, notwithstanding 
its vile government It is an indica* 
tion also, perhaps, of decreased fierce- 
ness and inclinatioii to war. The fact, 
if true, would be truly consoling. Who 
knows whether the light an4 better 
principles of the presart times may not 
^e penetrating into Algier, and begin- 
ning a gradual melioration ? 

In this town we are not allowed to 
ride on horseback, bb the Dey alone, 
fMl scmie of his chief ministers and 
officers, enjoy that privilege. On this 
account, we prefer walking to riding 
on asses to exhibit our degradation. 
At the western gate we can take horse 
and proceed on our journey* — The six 
gates are not remark£d>le for their style 
of building, nor do the Moors seem to 
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understand the principles of architec* 
ture, but erect low edifices of mud or 
stone according to fancy or conve- 
nience. 

The trade here is similar to that car- 
ried on at Tunis ; the exports and im- 
ports are nearly the same.-^The nar- 
rowness of the streets, except one 
which surpasses all the others, contri- 
butes to render the town unpleasant, 
and the people more deficient in clean« 
Hness than any we have. observed on 
Ihe shores of the Mediterranean. 

Mother. Though we have suffered 
no outrage from these plundering and 
dirty Mahometans, I am not sorry to 
leave them after a short stay. They 
marry several wives, I suppose, after 
the custom of all of their faith, and 
are contracted rather by bargain and 
sale than through affection ? 
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Father. Yes \ women are in a state 
of degradation wherever Islamism i$ 
professed ; and these brutal tyrants are 
not likely to treat them with particular 
delicacy and,consid^at3oli# 

Charles* What is to be our route 
now ? 

Father. I advise a slow march not 
far from the sea shore, till we find a 
road turmng to the left and leading to 
Fez. It is not safe to trust ourselves 
inland among bills and sands, where 
the inhabitants are less civilized tliao 
those towards the coast. When we 
arrive at Fez, we shall find leisure to 
converse oo the objects which we shall 
hav^ witnessed, and run over some 
events of these states that had an inti* 
mate connection with Spain on the 
other side of the Strait, and had a 
powerful influence for many ages on its 
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condition. There also an opportunity 
v^iU be afforded us of considering the 
country and people of the empire of 
Morocco, as it is commonly named. 
It is my wish to halt for some time in 
that state, to recruit ourselves for a 
further progress in surveying Afiiou 
TTie ocean must receive us as we proceed 
to the south, which with all its dangers 
will occasion less fatigue, and even 
less peril, than we experience among 
these fanatical devotees of a corrupt 
religion. In Morocco we shall have 
concluded our present tour, and hope 
for more security *if we make a little 
stay, which we are loth to do in these 
parts. Having quitted our own land, 
where safety and enjoyment are certain, 
our condition is not unlike that of our 
first parents when excluded from Para- 
dise. Our exclusion indeed is volun- 
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taiy, and has been adopted for the sake 
of improvement. Like tliem, however, 

" The world is all before us where to choose 
A place of rest, and Providence our guide." 

To that Providence we now commit 
ourselves. Without such a reliance, it 
would be diflScult to preserve sufficient 
energy through the various difficulties 
of life. Those who neglect . to culti- 
vate a sense of the presence and pro- 
tection of God are enemies to their 
own comfort and tranquillity. Cheer* 
fulness is the sure effect of a spirit of 
dependence on the Almighty. Mirth 
and gaiety may arise from a flow of 
animal spirits. But true self-possession 
is rarely the property of any except 
the pious man. In the strength of this 
principle we march with confidence 
through the wastes and heat of Africa. 
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PART IV. 

The Travellers at Fez; Retrospective con- 
versation. 

Arrivbd at one of the capitals of 
Morocco^ a Moorish independent em* 
pire or kingdom^ it is fit that we take 
some rest after a long and perilous 
journey .r-?The Arabic language seems 
to prevail here more than in the east- 
em states, for which it would require 
too long a discussion to account— 
The monarch of this country possesses 
his throne by hereditary succession, is 
an ally of the Grand Seignior, but 
pays him not even a nominal homage. 
— ^These people are somewhat civilized, 
especially in the towns, and are friendly. 

VOL. IV. L 
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to the English, which will render our 
temporary sojourn mcftre pleasant — 
On the west the harbours are mostly 
stopped up by sand-banks, so that it 
is no longer a niaritime power. Piracy 
of course does not exist, — ^The Arabs: 
here are friendly, but the Berbers or 
original population, from whom the 
whole country, as fer as Egypt, is called 
l^ibary, are a most fierce and cruel 
race. — The principal food is Cuscusu^ 
made of a sort of crumbled paste boiled 
in the steam of vegetables and flesh. — 
Great indplence reigns every where, 
especially in the Harems, or chambers 
of the women, who are extremely ig- 

« 

norant. 

Charles. As we have yet seen but 
Kttle of the people or country, may 
we not converse on the objects left 
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behind us in our route from Algier 
hither ? Somediing of that kind was 
agreed upon when me set out. 

Father. On our right hand the port 
or road of Tetuan appeared, from 
whidi the princip^ intercourse is car- 
ried on between Morocco and the 
Christian countries of Europe. — Oran 
in Algier belongs to the Spaniards^ 
and Ceuta in Morocco \ but tkey axe 
of small consequence, as that nataion is 
sunk in sloths and ignorance, and 
slavery, almost a^s deeply as .their Afri- 
can neighbours. Notlung flourislies ia 
the hands of that race of superstitious 
fiuiatics. Ceuta, however, deserves 
notice, because it is built on the 
Isthmus of the promontory, called for* 
xnaiy Abyla, one of the pillars of 
Hercul^ — ^Opposite to it, on the Spa- 
nish shore, is another promontoiry, or 
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rock, once called Calpe, forming the 
other pfllar. On it is the famous for- 
tification^ called Gribraltar, possessed 
by the English.' Between these is the 
Strait. 

The story of Hercules is altogether 
fiibulous. We are told that these two 
focks were once united, and opposed 
a barrier to the Atlantic. Hercules 
tore them asunder, and by that act of 
his might, let in the sea on the im- 
mense vale now overwhelmed by the 
waters of the Mediterranean, a very 
profitable and benevolent exploit, in 
sooth ! What myriads of beings must 
have perished by the giant's Wanton 
sport! "This tale, however, indicates 
either u traditionary fancy that the 
Atlantic did not always communicate 
witli the inland lake, as it must have 
been in that ca§e, or a presumption of 
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pedantic End ignorant -plniwofhy that 
it must have been so. The dreams of 
pretended wise men ase smnetimes most 
absard. 

Gharks. Had it been so, Africa 
would have been united- with Europe, 
as it is really wiUi Asia by the Isthmus 
of Suez? 

Father. Certainly. But as it is, 
they are sufficiently near for communi* 
cation, which has oflen proved but too 
injurious to both. To pass over more 
ancient events, the Saracens from 
Africa, in less than a century afler the 
death of Mahomet, crossed over to 
iS^n, and in no long time subdued 
the greatest part of the Peninsula. 
They had most rapidly overrun the 
African provinces from Egypt too the 
Atlantia Their arms, nerved by en- 
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thttsiastn, and Erected, by superior ta-> 
Iwts, were every. where irresistible. 

Lucy. What induced them to invade 
Spain ? 

Father. Furious zeal for the new 
religion, and insatiable ambition. A 
peculiar circumstance also favored their 
attempt. Count Julian, a powerful 
i^anish nobleman, sought their aid to 
revenge an insult put upon his . hcMior 
by his . sovereign, one of the Gothic 
Kings of Spain, who had defawcbed 
his sister. 

Mother. Justice, therefore, was on 
the side of the Saracen invaders, h 

Father. It was a flagrant act of pro- 
vocation certainly, and it was dearly 
atoned for. . Bjit I must demur to the 
justice of the . Saracen cause. - Who 
gave them a right to interfere in the 
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disputes of a counlry which l^id dM% 
them no injury? No, no} that was a 
pretence* When war is coveted, a 
color for it will not be wanting. The 
Saracens had given sufficient proof that 
they lacked not prete&ts when they 
had determined on conquest If none 
c^refd, they could invent them, 

Zua/* Did the Mahometans long 
remain in Spain ? 

Father. For many centuries, with 
a wider or narrower sway. Thdr 
chiefs at'first owned subjection to the 
Asiatic Caliphs. In process (rf^time 
they asserted their independence, and 
assumed the purple and the title of 
their former Lords. 

Charks. Were the Spanish Kings 
intirely extinguished ? 

Father. No ; a lineal successor ap- 
peared, with a few foUowws, in the 



laattnfaiiia <^ Leoou They gndimily 
gatbtf ed str^mg|th« Several ktngdoms 
vrem formed^ which coaleseed irith 
thode of CastUe or Arragon^ till these 
ftt last became united by tb» iMmage 
^ Ferdinand of Arragon^ to Isabella 
heiirejKi of Caatile. 

Luc^. With the increase of the 
S^pi^ kingdoms, that: of the Moors 
must of course have difainished^ 

Father. In the time c£ Ferdinand 
and I^ab^la^ notwithstanding the pow* 
erfiil aid often afforded them from 
A&ica, the Mahometans MRer^ r^uced 
to th« kingdom of Granada, in the 
south of Spain, on the shores of <^e 
Mediterranean., It was a small but a 
most flourishing territory, for it ap- 
pears that science, and art, and in* 
dustfy, weie cultivated succe^sfidly by 
tbe ]l4oors of ^Spaio^ when they were 
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scarcely known in all Europe foe- 
sides. ' 

Jmc^. They are not now in Gra- 
nada ? 

' Father. Ferdinand and Isabella bent 
against them the whole force of their 

« 

united kingdoms*; they were subdued, 
^nd in time expelled from Spain. It 
was a most effectual enterprise, but 
tended to weaken the Spanish mo- 
narthy^ by the expense of the eSbrt, 
and die decrease of population, whieh 
the country endured j and it was then 
its best population. ' 

Mother. How were the banished' 
Moors disposed of? They were not 
exterminated? 

Father. Not absolutely exterminated. 
Retiring across the Sfendt, they were 
received on these shores, principatfy in 
Algier and Morocco, and their de-* 
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sc^dtots Still > dwcdl here in great 
numbers, filled with animosity towards 
the Spaniards, .who caused such great 
misery to their nation. 

Mother. It was in this country that 
Don Sebastian, King of Por|ugal, lost 
his life. Is not hi^ siMy remarHabte ? 

Falber. Hav(fig lost a great battle 
against die Moors, in 1595, be disap* 
peared. Whether he was aoiong lip^e 
dead could not be ascertained. The 
dixect line of his fitmily became ex* 
tinct with him. 

. Charles. What be.came of the tluoone 
of Pwtugal ? .. 

Failier^ It w4s se»ed by the Spaotsh 
Monarch. As a personjsnsweriog with 
snrprising exactness t6 the person, of 
Don Sebastian ai^eaced at Venice- as* 
sorting his right, and as the Spaniards 
used extaiaardiniMy artifice and cruelty 
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vtt discrediting his pretensions, and in 
removing tiim out of the way, doubt 
riemains to this day if he were not the 
true King of Portugal. 

Charles. But Portugal is an inde- 
pendent kingdom again. 

Father. Under tiie Duke of Bra- 
ganza, the Tight heir to the crown by 
a collateral branch, the Portuguese 
shook off, in the 17th century, tiie i^a- 
nish ydce, which was become cruel 
and tyrannical. At this day the fa- 
mily of Braganza remain in possession 
of the throne of Portugal* Tangier, 
in Morocco, xmce belonged to diem, 
M^cfa came to our Charles t^e Ilnd, 
as the dower of his queen, who* was a 
Portuguese Infanta. Bombay, in the 
East Indies, fbrmed also a patt of her 
portion. We retain the latter, which 
IS become a most valuable settlement. 
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Tangier was given - up in no very ho« 
norableway. 

Charles. I think that some have 
placed the garden of* the Hesperides 
somewhere on this coast. But it is of 
little consequence, because the whole 
mitf t be a &ble, like that about Her- 
cules and his pillars, and Atlas and 
the heavens. 

Contrary to our expectation we find 
the King in this city. Though it is 
less than Morocco, and does not like 
that give its name to the whole counr 
try, it is at times the royal residence, 
and gives name to a kingdom of great 
consequenoe, and perhaps of greater 
consequence than that by which the 
whole is known. In fact, this eqqnre 
is made up, like Spain, of many kingr 
doms or separate sfates. 

But we must look around for in* 
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formation, aoid advance to Morocco 
without much further delay. Much 
yet of Africa remains to be seen be- 
fore we shall have, concluded our mr* 
vey of . it. We wish to dismiss these 
Moors, and Arabs, and Berbers, and to 
pass on to another distinct race in 
Ajfrica, that of the Negroes. 

Ilest, however, we should not have 
another opportunity of doing so, it 
may be right to report in this phee 
the observations which we have made 
on the state of learning in the lilaho* 
metanprovinces.' — AtTrip(^,itseemed 
to be almost entirely neglected.— *In 
Morocco, Ynany learn to read aad^ to 
write, and some have a small knowledge 
of accounts. Yet even Emperors have 
been found who coidd. not sign their 
own natnes. If the Koran can.be pe- 
rused with fluency, an extraordinary 

VOL. IV. M 
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degree of proficiency is considered as 
iicqiiired.<-^At Algier sometfaitig more 
is judged necesssuy towarda a reiq>ect- 
dble education. A few there dip a 
Httle into die sciences of astronomy and 
the matbematics.-~But ai Tunis there 
are college established, and learatag 
ts to a certain degree encouraged and 
rewarded. The arts and sciences of 
Europe are not unknown, and Arabic 
Md modern languages are stucHed. 

Howeveir, it must be confessed, that 
all are in a lasnentaUe state (tf ignorance 
from die Nile to the Ocean, with few 
exee|ttions. Tyraimy discourages the 
acquisition of knowledge, while it de- 
bases the mind and disqualifies it fer 
the pursuit. 

No ^remedy appears within the con* 
ception of the most inventive and san* 
gutne mind. The acorn in which 
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Christians are held, who alone can 
confer light on the benighted worlds 
afid*the sd£sufficiency of barbarism and 
ignoiaoce, oppose barriers that can- 
not be removed ^^nst the introduc- 
tion of learning and science among 
these people. It is true that we know 
not D^iat events may take place. But 
if ther sboold not be extraordinary in 
their nature and operation, they stand 
little chance of dispelling the . thick 
shades of dadmess wjiich overshadows 
^Mahometan regions^ 

Mother. You speak with unusual 
severity of Mahometans. Is it right 
to condemn even them for their ^rors? 

Father^ I do not condemn them 
for errors merely mentaL . Nor would 
I infer that their doctrines tend to evil 
ecmsequences, without the confirms* 
tion of fact. No, I allow them to 

M 2 
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from me. But there is a mear- 
sui^ of barbarism and vice that has 
no claim to tolarance and forbearance. 
Ala» ! the degradation of human na- 
ture among Mussulmans is so univer- 
sal, shewing itself in lyraany and cm- 
elty by the powerful, in treadiory, ab- 
jectness, robbery, murder, by the low, 
and in ignorance and crimes *of the 
deepest die by all ; this degradation is 
such, diat it can receive from me no 
protection. It i& revdting to every 
virtuous feeling, smd rouses indigna- 
tion rather thaii pity. Let the Mus^ 
suhpans be religious in their own way, 
but they shall not, with my consent, 
be irreligious, and wicked, and mis- 
chievous, . in any way.— -CMbi that the 
world were not so generally of this 
diaracter ! Would that wje had a better 
account to give of it ! 



BOOK III. 



VOYAGE FROM MOROCCO TO THE 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 



PART I. 

Morocco ^tt^d ; Run to Senegd* 

Th£ other Capital, which gives name 
to the country, hvA not detained us 
long, nor does it furnish many obser- 
vations. Before we enrtmrlt; at Santa 
Cruz, on our southern voyage, we may 
as wdl close our account of Ba^faary. 

Morocco is dtuated on a plain, and 
at the distance c^ about twenty milefi 
from the lofty Afias, which is covered 
with perpetual snow. Some of the 
buildings are grand, while the greatest 
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part are more miserable than can well 
be conceived. — ^The King, or Shereff, 
has a vast numbw of slaves, who are 
treated with the utmost inbumanity.^^ 
Government exactions render the mid- 
die class wretched, as they have no se- 
curity, for one hour, of life or pro- 
perty. The Sherefl^ pretending to be 
a descendant of Mahomet, kills whom 
he wiU» and often with his own hands. 
Such is the. veneration shewn to one of 
the propliet's race, that death at his 
hands is regarded as an honor, and 
as intitling the victim to the. bliss of 
Paradise* All seem to endure pa^ 
tiently, and even cbeeifuUy, the hor* 
rors inflicted by one of the most ty- 
rannical governments iii the world. 

This is more wonderful, because the 
. Moors are careful in their cruelty not 
to commit murder, as they believe it 
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to be an unpardonable crime. But 
there is. no accounting for the incon- 
sistencies of fanaticism. — The inhar 
bitants of the mountauis consist of the 
original pofwlaticHi, whom the Moors 
expelled from their possessions* In 
retatiatiqn;for their wrongs Axey are 
irreclainmUe plunderers, alleging that^ 
being the just proprietors of tlie coun. 
try, and rendered miserable by thek 
cruel masters, they have a right to 
every thing that they can lay their 
bands upon.— « A distinguished a&d 
wealthy class of Moors surround the 
throne of the Monarch, and hold the 
^eat offices of state. But their f^ 
vatioo only exposes them to severer 
demands from their merciless and ava^ 
ricious tyranta^ idbo are restrained by 
no law sacred or proikne. 
It is unnecessary to add^ d»t tho. 
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Prince is absolute* He is the sole 
proprietor »f all tlie lives and all the 
properly within his realm* Hie in« 
formation^ however^ is not so gene* 
tally $pread^ that hia audiwitiyr exceeda 
the authority of the Grand Seignior, 
and is not fiquaUed by that possessed 
by any chief even a£ Mahometan na^ 
tiosKu This is owii^ to a beKef firmly 
established, that he derives his pedi- 
gree fiom the Arabian impostor him- 
self Hie acts of that holy family are 
erteemed satred and imerring. Such 
despotism aa is here avowed and often 
practised, no where oatrages tiie ri^^ts, 
and spcMTts with th6 happiness, of ba«> 
man beings. May a rd^ion sapemi- 
4MI1S, and the aixmiinable d<miinatt<m 
ibunded on it, meet with a ^eedy 
down&II ! 
Being now on bmid mr idnp which 
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is to convey us to the Cape of Good 
Hope, according to our custom we 
shall remark oh every object that may 
6xcite our attention. When we arrive 
at the mouth of the Senegal, it is our 
intention to land, and to inspect the 
country as fiir as we may do it in 
safety. 

Ancient geographers had some small 
acquaintance with Africa as £ir south 
as Sierra Leona, or perhaps to the 
entrance of the Gulf of Guinea. In 
process of time, whjit Ptdemy" or 
Pliny knew was intirely lost during 
the dark ages of Europe, and almost 
a chance induced the Portuguese to 
explore this coast, and to commence 
afresh the woric of discovery. They 
persevered, however, during many 
years, till at last thmr illustrious ad- 
miral, Vasco de Ganla, sailed in -safety 
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found the Cape of Oood Hope, and 
found that waj a new route to India, 
which he was himself th^ first to pur- 
sue. It is not (Certain liiat any one 
before him had ever sailed round *the 
peninsular continent of Africa. 

But it must be observed, in justioe 
to ancient times, that there was a 
notion indistinctly entertained that 
the thing was possible, and report 
went that two persons had achieved 
the exploit. A certain Nechop king 
of Egypt, Was said to have sent out 
tn expedition of discovery by the Red 
Sea, which returned by the Strait of 
Hercules. Hanno, a Carthaginian cap- 
tain, we are told, pursued an oppo- 
itite course, and, advancing through 
th^ Strait, completed his voyage bj 
the lied Sea. A supposed account of 
this adventure has bfeen -preserved. 
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but it is too imperfect and contradicr 
toiy to be trusted. 

So little credit was given to tiiese 
reports by the Gra^ geographer, 
Ptolemy, that be haa expressed it a^ 
his opinion that Afiica is united in 
the south to India, which woiild re- 
duce the Indian , Ocean to a lake or 
basin* However, after many age% 
the navigators of Portugal in the 
15th century, encouraged by enKghtr 
ened pdncea such as have not since 
swayed the sceptre of that degraded 
country, succeeded in removing the 
cloud that waa s^oread over this quarter 
^ the globe» and discovei^d a pay^ 
sage roimd it to the. east wbi<^ h^ 
changed the mercantile and mititime 
oondstion of the whole w<»y« 

Luey. What wts the chamif that 
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excited the attention of the Fortu* 
guese. 

Fatkef\ King John I., being at war 
with the king of Morocco, sent out a 
fleet with a view to make an attack 
on that country from behind. On 
that occasion the fleet proceeded as 
far as Cape Bajador, much further * to 
the south than Cape Nun, which till 
that time had been the utmost limit 
of Portuguese knowledge* This con- 
siderable progress towards discovery 
being reported to Henry, the king's 
fourth son, that prince^ who was a 
lover df science; fitted out a fleet witli 
a much more noble purpose than to 
prosecute war, and further discovery 
WQS the result. Zeal was now exdted. 
The government encouraged the de>- 
sign, and, after seeing its vessels slowly 
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creeping along the shore during al* 
most ninety years, at last had the sa- 
tisfaction of their doubling the cele- 
brated cape, around which a high road 
to India was laid open. Such are the 
important consequences that some- 
times proceed from an insignificant 
beginning! 

We leave the Madeiras on our right, 
and the Canaries* The ancient and 
most of the modern geographers have 
assumed the island of Canary for their 
first meridian, and fi:om it count the 
degrees of longitude. English maps 
take London, or rather Greenwich, 
for the first meridian. 
. Our course ia now opposite the 
great desert of Zaaara* This shore is 
nearly uninhabited, firom the termina* 
tion of Mount Atlas to the mouth of 
the Senegal.— The dreadful wilder- 

VOL. IV. N 
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oess which divides the Mediterranean 
states from middle Africa is traversed^ 
from different points, by Arab and 
Moorish merchants. But every at*- 
tempt of Europeans to pass the de- 
sert has hitherto proved unsuccessful, 
owing to the bigotry of the Maho- 
metans, who render the enterprise too 
dangerous. A caravan from Morocco 
finds its way to the Niger or JoUba, 
and especially to Tombuctob, a city of 
great report, said to have been built 
by a Mahometan prince of Barbary 
in the^ beginning of the 13th cen* 
tury. Were it possible to substitute 
men of science from Europe for tliese 
Barbarian traders, something satis&c- 
tory would be known of the interior 
of Africa. 

The JElomans certainly penetrated 
to the Joiliba, and there is reason to 
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believe formed establishments there. 
Moors have settled in several parts on 
'the borders of the desert. But we may 
fix on the southern verge of the Zaara 
as the commencement of Negroland, 
in which a race of mankind is found, 
perfectly distinct from every other. 

In Teneriffe, one of the largest of 
the Canary Islands, is a high moun- 
tain called the Peak, which is visible 
at a great distance, and has an almost 
-exhausted volcano. It is in the form of 
a cone or sugar loaf. — Cape Blanco 
should not be neglected, which is one 
of the most remarkable on all the 
west of Africa. We double or go 
round it to arrive at the Senegal, where 
we shall rest ourselves at the French 
factory or colony established on that 
river. 

The lion reigns absolute in Africa, 

N 2 
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and is found even beyond the desert 
in Barbary. He has been denomi- 
nated the king of beasts. Some doubts 
have been thrown out against the 
generosity of the lion, which is a 
quality that had been once universally 
attributed to him. Stories have been 
told of his gratitude and friendliness 
to man. Late travellers have repre- 
sented him as insidious and cowardly. 
It is most certain that his powers of 
attack and destruction are truly formi- 
dable, and render him safe from the 
hostility of any other animal. To the 
horrors of the great desert is added 
the danger to be apprehended from 
fierce creatures, that dwell in it safely, 
except as they prey on one another. 
Of them the lion is the chief. 

Mr. Park, that judicious and la- 
mented traveller, who fell a victim to 
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bis zeal for discovery on his second 
visit to the Niger, passed on the bor- 
ders of the desert* His account of 
it is truly pathetic and awful. 

** The disconsolate wanderer," says 
he, " wherever he turns, sees nothing 
around him but a vast indeterminable 
expanse of sand and sky ; a gloomy 
and barren void, where the eye finds 
no particular object to rest upon, and 
the mind is filled with painful ap- 
prehensions of perishing with thic$t« 
Surrounded by this dreary solitude^ 
the traveller sees the dead bodies of 
birds that tfie violence of the wind 
has brought from happier regionis; 
and, as be rummate^' on the fear- 
ful length of his remaining passage, 
listens with horror to the voice of the 
driving blast — ^the only sound that 

N S 
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interrupts the awful repose of the de- 
sert." 

Besides the lion, the ostrich is found 
in die desert of Zaara. This, for size, 
is the king of birds. The eagle 
among the winged tribe may perhaps 
be considered as better entitled to 
that distinction, as the lion is among 
quadrupeds. In that case the ostrich 
.must be to the feathered race what 
the elephant is to brutes, — a distinction 
with which it may well be satisfied. — 
Every part of it is said to be useful 
not excepting the bones. The feathers 
are beautiful and rich beyond all 
others, and. serve to adorn the persons 
of the princesses and queens of the 
most refined countries. So large is 
this bird, and so strong, that he is re- 
.ported to be able to carry the negroes 
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with ease. — It lays its eggs in the 
sand, which are of a size sufficient to 
astound those who see them for the 
first time. The heat hatches them; 
but for particulars some authentic 
work on natural history must be con- 
sulted. 

From Cape Blanco to Senegal, there 
is nothing which calls for particular 
remark. It may be mentioned that, 
in the desert, between the river St. 
James and that to which we are sail- 
ing, the most considerable gum forests 
are situated, which supply the prin- 
cipal article, gum Arabic, that forms 
the trade of the French, to whom we 
are going to pay a visit 

JLiUcy. We shall find the benefit of 
the French language even in Africa, 
it seems. It was of great service to 
us in our former trcevels. 
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Mother. You will continually dis- 
cover the advantages arising from the 
education which . your father and I 
have endeavoured to give you. Young 
people think that the study of litera- 
ture is tiresome while they attend to 
it. But besides the necessity of it 
for ornament and, for elegance in cul- 
tivated society, it contributes to satis- 
faction and enjoyment; and, above all, 
to real and practical use. Our own 
experience had taught us this, and we 
thought it our duty to secure your im- 
provement, though it may have * occa- 
sioned you some hours of weariness 
and vexation. 

Eliza. We thanic you most hearti- 
ly, our excellent and- kind parents! 
We see every day that you always 
aimed at our good when we least sus- 
pected it* 
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FcUher. Your docility and proficiency 
have amply repaid us. We see you 
respectable and happy, .and that has 
ever been our object. — But here is the 
Senegal. We land at the French set- 
tlement on an island of the same 
name. 



PART II. 

Conversation at Senegal, on the Slave Trade. 

This country is within the tropics, 
and is subject .to great rains twice a 
year, which swell the rivers so as to 
cause much devastation, while they 
also give rise to abundant fertility, and 
produce two harvests in the year. If 
European industry were employed on 
the civilization of these people, and 
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culture of this land, which is calcu- 
. Jated to furnish the most exquisite 
productions of the east or of the west, 
Africa jnight be made the scene of 
human happiness and joy, instead of 
experiencing the miseries of ignor- 
ance, and vice, and slavery. 

. Alas ! European activity has been 
hitherto exercised here to little other 
end than to administer temptation to 
the inhabitants to wage war on each 
other, for procuring slaves to be sold 
to Christian dealers^ who convey them 
to the West Indies, where wretched- 
ness more intolerable awaits them, 
and hard labor, added to slavery, wastes 
the sources of life, for the luxuiy of 
their cruel tyrants. We have now 
arrived at the regions where the Negro 
race prevails, and where men are sold 
and bought^ and where pretended 
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Christians sink below the vilest and 
worst of the human species. Here 
then we have at last found the lowest 
degradation of human nature. On 
earth a viler being breathes not under 
the canopy of heaven than tlie Euro- 
pearly — ^shall we complete his descrip* 
tion? — the Christian^ — The English 
Slave Trader : — unless we except the 
European — Christian — British Slavjs 
Proprietor in the West Indies or 
America. 

Charles. Must they be ranked among 
the worst of men? Are not some 
savages still more cruel ? And do not 
the Africans sell at least the slaves 
which the English and others buy ? 

Father. I will explain how I con* 
elude that the European, Christian, 
British, slave trader and holder is the 
very worst and most abominable of 
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the race of man, without excepting 
the most vile and diabolic of human 
villains, of savage and cannibal fame, 
from the beginning to the end of the 
world. 

Let us take an English slave trader 
and a Galla or Giaga African, and 
compare them as to the degree of their 
cruelty. These Gallas and Giagas are 
the most horrible of men that the ear 
has heard of. The latter, at least, 
destroy all the infants born an their 
community. They are said even to 
pound them in a mortar, mixed with 
herbs and oil, with which horrible 
balsam they anoint themselves as a 
charm to render them invincible. 
Now, innocent infants have no previ- 
ous apprehension of the execution 
which is to succeed, and their death 
is inflicted at once. 
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Ijucy. The purchasers of slaves do 
not kill them ? 

Father. No, but the poor beings 
think that such yg^ their intention. 
They even expect to be devoured, 
and have thus all the horror of expec- 
tation which is worse than death. In- 
deed, such is the dread with which 
they are inspired, that they are pre- 
vented with difficulty from destro3dng 
themselves ^on their passage, to the 
West Indies. 

Wiza. However, they are allowed 
to live^ ? 

Father. Yes, in slavery, in labor, 
and in drudgery, that occasion death 
before its time by the worst of all 
possible means-^by continual wasting, 
till the stem of life is slowly and by 
inches cut down. — Besides, they are 
not in fact suffered to live long \ be- 
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cause vast numbers always, and some- 
times nearly all, perish by confine- 
ment and suffocation on board, before 
they reach the place of sale. 

Charles. What further aggravation 
is there of the conduct of slave 
dealers ? 

Father. That arises from their be- 
ing Europeans, sometimes English.'^ 
men, and always Christians. The* 
Africans are not blessed with know-*^. 
ledge, or liberty, or the gospel;, ani^ 
are, in a measure, excusable iov: 
being the instruments of buying anct 
selling their fellow-creatures. This, 
plea cannot be urged by pretended: 
Britons, by professed ChristiaBS. Their 
very light and happiness form their 
condemnation. — In addition, it is to 
be observed that the basest motive in-^ 
fluences them, unmixed with any 
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Other calculated to palliate their atro- 
city. They are actuated by pure love 
ofgatHj and can urge neither national 
custom, nor the right of war, nor pri- 
vate animosity, nor the sanction of 
law inflicting punishment on crimi- 
nals; all which serve as instigations 
with the negroes themselves to the 
part they act in this abominable mer- 
chandisie. — ^Nor should it be forgotten 
that the tehite trader is - accountabk 
principally for the crime of the Ne- 
gro ^ as- well as his own. Unless 
temptation were offered by Ami, sla- 
very would not be practised. At 
least it would be confined to the coun- 
try, and would probably cease when 
the chief motive of it should be re- 
moved. 

Moilier. But some of the persons 

o 2 
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employed in this trade are worthy 
people ? 

Father. We must not fritter away 
the heinousness of crime, by dividing 
it, and shifting it off from the shoulders 
of one to another. If Englishmen, 
if Christians, be so deplorably igno- 
rant as not to know that they are sin- 
ning fearfully against God and man in 
thus purchasing, and consigning over 
to perpetual slavery and misery, their 
fellow men, their ignorance is wilftd 
and a part of their guilL But their 
employers will have the most awful 
account to render, and the govern- 
ments that encourage or permit them. 
These, by their very situations in 
life, cannot avail themselves of the 
plea of ignorance. It is in them nei- 
ther unavoidable, nor in fact existing. 
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' They do know all the abomination 
and guilt of the traffic, and pursue 
it jf&r profit in the full conviction of 
its wrong. 

Mother. Are they not, however, 
amiable in other things ? 

Father. We must not be deceived 
-by mere appearances. ' Such a mer- 
chandise, if it is to be so called, can- 
not fail to corrupt the heart, and 
icorfode the very strings of moral con- 
science. In fact, we have full evi- 
dence of the pestiferous influence of it 
t)n those who cany it on. — Of seafar- 
ing men, the slave seamen are the 
very worst in all respects. Indeed, 
lurking principle and humanity re- 
strain the sailors in general from this 
trade, which is equally revolting to the 
heart and destructive of the constitu- 
tion. "When it was at its heighf, some 

o 3 
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years ago in England, men could not 
be found for the slave ships but by 
bribery, which, of course, proved them 
and rendered them fit for every atroci- 
ous undertaking. — Nay, their very em- 
ployers who stayed at home at their 
ease, scowling over calculations of pro- 
bable profit, were a most degraded set. 
They submitted with abject patience 
to the brutal caprices of their slave 
captains, the disgrace of their calling. 
They lost all attachment to the prin- 
ciples of liberty in their own coun- 
try, and even now, when their horrid 
tmffic has been abrogated by the 
British legislature, are constant ap- 
provers of the worst and most tyrannr- 
<:al measures at home. — It is also in 
evidence that the life of man ijs witb 
them become of no value, and bloods 
shed not worth regard ; as Mr. Clark- 
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son experienced at Liverpool, when 
the slave traders made an attempt to 
cut short his exertions by hurling him 
to- death. — Even the mind that ap- 
proves of it, partakes of the moral 
contagion. How else can we account 
for the restoration of the African slave 

m 

trade by Louis XVIIL of France when 
it had completely ceased ? And he was 
in many respects a worthy man, and 
certainly a perfect devotee in observ- 
ing religious ceremonies. 

Mother. Our government acqui- 
esced in that. 

Father. Yes, our government ac- 
quiesced ! 

Charles. How was the slave trade 
abolished in England ? 

Father. Principally, by the exer- 
tions of one man, Mr. Clarkson, aided 
by the powerful co-operation of Mr. 
Fox, when he came into power. Clark- 
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soil ! Name ever to be revered ! To this 
man the ^country has given no other 
mark of honor or proof of gratitude 
than its applause. He requires none^ 
and is satisfied. But I would force 
on him a larger recompence than ever 
was bestowed on conquerors," who de- 
stroy their species. Till other testi- 
monies could be devised worthy of 
such a mind, I would endeavour tot 
compel him to permit his countrymen- 
to honor themselves and to gratify 
their own virtuous feelings, by con-- 
ferring on him, for his own advantage^ 
and to be employed according to 
his own philanthropic wishes, a sum 
not less than a million^ which should 
come from the immediate impulse of 
the heart of individuals, without tak- 
ing large sums, Millions of English- 
men would crowd to partake of the 
honor and pleasure which they ought 
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not to be restrained from enjoying.—. 
My children ! you will never be truly 
worthy to be admitted to the ac- 
quaintance of a man who has done so 
much to rescue three quarters of the 
world from degradation into compara- 
tive dignity and virtue. But, make a 
point of seeing him, if it were only 
at a distance, that you may have to 
say while you live and when you die, 
*' I too have seen Mr. Clarkson." 

liUcy. We do not now carry on the 
slave trade ? 

Father. It grieves me to think that 
the sanction of our country so long to 
such a disgrace on its character justi- 
fies you in saying We. — It has been 
abolished by law. But, such is the irre- 
claimable influence of this worst of all 
wickedness in which man has been 
(employed, that those who were once 
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engaged in it are still wedded to it, 
with the determination of martyrs; 
crime seems to have become their 
virtue, immorality their taste, and cru- 
elty their only religious obligation. 
They will not remove from the in^'* 
num to which they are habituated. 
After attempting to pursue it with 
English ships and seamen, against the 
law, and in spite of its penalties, they 
now enter into it under foreign colors, 
and in conjunction with Portuguese^ 
traders. A worthy conjunction ! The 
most degraded nation in Europe flir- 
nishes fit associates with the bflscour- 
ings of the English mercantile class! 

Mother. Could nothing be done to 

put an effectual end to this horrid 

traffic by all nations ? 

. Father. Yes ; and if I had the power 

of a minister of state, it should be 
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done without delay, and without re- 
medy, even if it should cause war as 
the consequence. But it should be 
done without shedding one drop of blood. 

Mother. What would be your mi* 
raculous method? 

Father. You may jest ; but my me- 
thod would be effectual. In the first 
place, an armament should be pubt 
)icly and professedly fitted out for the 
avowed purpose of annihilating with- 
out discrimination the attempt of all 
^countries whatever to go on with this 
tr^c. A law should be made, con- 
taining two simple regulations. First, 
that ev^ry ship and crew to. whomso- 
ever belonging, when captured, after 
carefully taking out its cargo of slaves, 
should be sunk without respite or 
pardon, with every soul in it employed 
in the diabolical commerce* This 
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should be done resolutely and to the 
letter, if necessary, after a competent 
warning of the intention. Next, every 
Englishman at home, concerned in the 
trade, for whom' every possible inquiry 
should be made from the ships' papers^ 
and the crews who should be admitted 
King's evidence, should, on convic- 
tion, be hanged without appeal or 
mercy, let his concern be never so re- 
mote, if voluntary and with knowledge. 

Charles. Your mode of general abo- 
lition would be severe. 

Father. But it would be effectual, 
and, let me tell you, it would be, on 
&at account, the most lenient and 
merciful possible. The Algerines should 
be repressed by indiscriminate capture 
of all their shipping. Christian slavers 
should have no mercy. — However, they 
would want none, l^ot a seaman 
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would navigate their ships, if the thing 
were done in force and in earnest. 
Not a merchant, however corrupted 
by love of gain, — the only principle that 
the souls of such men can cherish, — 
would run the risk of hanging between 
heaven and earth, a spectacle for scorn 
and indignation to point at. 

Mothefr. I hope that some means 
will be used, and the most effectual 
would be the best, to erase this abo- 
mination from the earth, that it may 
no more raise a cry to rouse the venge- 
ance of offended Heaven. Our legisla- 
ture, and our nation generally, are now 
freed from participation in this wicked- 
ness. But our duty i^ not yet accom- 
plished. As we have the power to 
annihilate the whole, root and branch, 
we ought to do it without waiting for 
consultation with other nations, except 
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by asking for their yes or no, to the 
proposal of co-operation. We can do 
it Let every British voice exclaim^ 
We Wihh ! 



PART III, 

Excursion from Senegal to the Interior Country, 

The Senegal is a great river at all 
times, but in the rairiy seasona it 
spreads itself over the country, like 
the Nile. Yet the channel by which 
it is discharged into the Atlantic be^ 
comes so narrow, that at those periods 
ships can scarcely enter it. The Prench 
are settled on an idand of small ex^ 
tent and litde fertility, not far from 
the mouth. 

We are now proceeding up the river 
in a suitable vessel , intending to re^ 
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turn before the rainy season, because 
of the great danger then to be in-^ 
curred. Once about SO Frenchmen 
proceeded into the interior at that pe^* 
riod, on the swollen bosom of the Se- 
negal, about a thousand miles, witliout 
arriving at its source, which is in the 
mountains of Kong, supposed to join 
the mountains of the Moon towards 
Abyssinia. The difficulties which they 
endured were dreadful, sailing some* 
times on the tops of trees when they 
wandered from the channel, which 
could not be distinguished* When 
their bark returned only three survived* 
Mr. Park on his first journey kept 
nearer to the desert, and travelled 
partly in it. He discovered two 
Moorish Mahometan kingdoms in his 
route, that of Ludamar, and that of 
Beeroo* The end of his first journey 
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was Sego on the Joliba, which river 
was the chief object of his search. 
He found it, not a great way from its 
source, as large as the Thames at West- 
minster. His second jourpey carried 
him further, for he advanced on the 
river beyond Tombuctoo, into the 
kingdom of Houssa, where he was in- 
tercepted by the natives, at a sort of 
bar of rocks running across the stream, 
on which they planted themselves and 
killed him. Such was the fate of this 
most interesting of travellers ! 

The banks of the Senegal are fer- 
tile, as are those of the Joliba. The 
latter flows to the east, but conjec- 
ture, with indistinct reports, is the 
only ground on which we can form a 
guess as to the end of its course. 
Most probably it terminates in a lake 
towards the middle of Africa, or it 
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may be dissipated among the sands* 
From the east, other rivers have been 
found to run in a westward direction* 
Perhaps they may end in some com* 
tnon receptacle. The principal of the 
igastern rivers^ if there be more than 
one^ is the Gir, but less is known of 
it than of the Nigir, as it ought to be 
denominated^ not Niger« 

With persevering effort, civilization 
might be introduced among the na* 
tions living by the Atlantic, which 
would spread in time to the interior* 
Present profit should be put out of the 
question, which hitherto has been the 
spring c^ motion with European set*- 
tiers* Profit would in the end restdt 
to an incalculable extent* 

The principal nations here are the 
Faulahs, the Jaloffi, and Mandiogoes, 
of tbe Negro race, and profes^g ei« 
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ther the Mahometan religion, or the 
most miserable heathenism, or a mix- 
ture of both. The negroes are chiefly 
distinguished by a black skin, woolly 
hair, and thick lips. A more particu- 
lar description of them is unnecessary. 
From the Senegal to the Cape they pre- 
vail with great uniformity, varying occa- 
sionally only in different tribes. Some- 
times they are le^s black ; or their hair 
is less curled ; or their lips may not be 
quite so protuberant. But still they 
are negroes, and quite unlike every 
other race of men. 

The negroes are divided into three 
principal descriptions. — Those on this 
coast are styled Mandingoes, from a 
wide country towards the sources of 
the Senegal, froiti which great numbers 
of slaves are furnished. — Slaves from 
the coast of Guinea, the great mart 
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for theiD) are called Koromantins, and 
are accounted the best ; that is, capa* 
ble of bearing the greatest misery in 
drudging for their merciless masters in 
the West Jndies. Congo furnishes 
Eboes, who are delicate, and iuca-^ 
pable of immoderate hardships. 

Gum is one of the principal pro- 
ducts of this country, and a chief ar* 
tide of exportation.^ The greatest 
quantity comes from forests in the 
edge of the desert. — Beautiful woods 
also form an object of commerce, espe* 
cially ebony. — Elephants' teeth are sup- 
plied by the negro merchants to the 
European traders, and no small quan- 
tity of gold dusty which is brought a 
great distance inland from r^ons un- 
explored. 

' The gigantic and ferocious animals 
every where abound ; elephants, Uons, 
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the rhinoceros^ the hippopotamus^ 
nearly as large as the elephant. Croco- 
diles and alligdtorS) monstrous lizards^ 
and serpents^ must not be omitted.-~ 
One of the most curious and extraor^ 
dinary animals in the world is perhaps 
peculiar to African countries. It is 
the camelo-pardalis, or giraff. Few of 
this species of quadrupeds have ever 
been seen in modem times* The 
French traveller, Vaillant^ with all his 
in^ed descriptions, has rendered the 
giraff very interesting^ His account 
^ of first finding and killing him so rivets 
the attention, that uncommon emotions 
are excited^ The breath is su^ended* 
The whole scene approaches to the 
sublime. — The zebra is African also^ 
and equally extraordinary and rare» 

Heat is more intense in Africa than 
in any part dT the w^iUb It may be 
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called a tropical district of the earth, 
and labors under a peculiar deficiency 
of water. The fervid rays of the sun 
are considered as the cause of the 
black color of the inhabitants. We 
know that in the temperate climates 
men are white, and are swarthy in pro- 
portion to their approach to the equa* 
tor. The greatest heat is found in 
Africa, and there the hjiman race is of 
darkest hue. 

We must not remain long on this 
noble river, attending to the country 
and its inhabitants, its reptiles and its 
brutes. After observing generally, that 
its singing birds are numerous, melo- 
dious, and beautiful, we must turn the 
boat about, not adventuring to push 
to the Joliba, or to attempt Tombuc- 
too — ^that city wrapped up in tales 
equally various, romantic, and interest- 
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Ing* — We glide down at this season 
gently and safely. To our civil French 
And Negro watermen we are obliged 
for much civility. The inhabitants 
have not molested us, though our ap* 
pearance has excited much of their 
curiosity* A hearty welcome awaits 
its at the island^ no doubt^ and our 
ship is probably prepared to sail for 
the CapCj to which we shall now pro* 
ceed without again landing any where* 
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PART IV, 

Voyage resumed; Observations on tl^e Coast ; 

Cape Town entered, 

BiDDiNQ adieu to our friendly hosts 
and the fertile land in which they hav9 
settledt the Ocean once more receives 
us on its bosom.-^Tbe first object thgt 
attracts particular attention is Cape 
Verd, or the Green Cape, not fs^r from 
which, to the west, are the islands pf 
that namet claimed by the Portuguese, 
Beyond the Cape is the island of Gore^i 
which has been an object of contention 
between the French and English, to 
whom it was chicly important on ac« 
count of the sla^e trade.— The river 
Gambia presents itself n^xt, on which 
the &igUab hA¥§ on? ^ttlement or 
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more. It discharges itself into the 
sea. by many channels, and is navi- 
gable by ships of considerable size, for 
at least 500 miles. Except gum", which 
is confined to Senegal, the articles of 
export and import are here nearly the 
same as in that colotiy. 

The settlement formed at Sierra 
Leona was designed for other purposes 
than those which generally actuate 
Europeans. It was time that English^ 
men should restore themselves to the 
dignity which they ought never to 
have forfeited. At Sierra Leona, or 
Mountains of Lions, efibrta are made 
to civilize the Negro race by proper in- 
struction. Schools are, or ought to be, 
established, and the more common 
and useful arts taught to the natives, 
and to free blacks, to be afterwards 
dispatched among their countrymen. 
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for their instruction. The town of the 
settlement is called Freetown* 

On looking at the map, it will be 
discovered that the coast from Sher- 
boro Sound turns rapidly to the east to 
the Gulf of Guinea. Several distinct 
dominions are given, which seem to be 
fertile and populous. The Grain Coast, 
the Ivory Coast^ the Gold Coast, the 
Slave Coast, follow one another in suc- 
cession, which derive their respective 
names from the articles of commerce 
which they chiefly supply. It is to be 
observed, however, that the word^^m, 
in this case, does not imply corn, but 
Guinea pepper, to which that name 
has been by some chance applied. — 
Around the Gulf, Guinea is situated, 
which is not one country, but x^ontains 
several principalities or kingdoms.-— 
Hence the majority of slaves are taken. 

voi» IV. a 
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brought from the kingdorii of Daho- 
mey^ that of Benin, and others in- 
land. 

Here we are arrived at the mouth of 
the river Zaire, in Lower (jbiilea. It is 
Ik distinguished stream, not far inferior 
to the Senegal and Gamlna, and sur- 
passing that of Sierra Leoiia. — The 
inhalntants on the coast ^11 round th^ 
Giilf of Guinea are mild arid gferitle, 
fhiserably superstitious, but ^generally 
industrious. 

Those children df atrocity the Gii- 
gas, prowl, like the Hofi, in SiSetki 
which they have fbiind or have made, 

r 

in the midland parts d£ SoUSihefrn 
Africa. It is suspecfted, ind^d, tifaft 
they spread eveh'tolheb'oi'dcfrs of Abys» 
sinia, and are Ktfd'Wh there iirider .^flft 
appellaiioh 6f OaHSs. Hiiiiian vfcfifils 
Constitute tteir siacriiic'e^ tHA hiiiSih 
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flesh is somettmes their food* Their 
work is profes^41y war and blqodshe^^ 
and they spsure neither sex nor age^ 
but such as they deem necessary to 
keep up their own number; as they 
piurder afl th^ infioUs born in their 
community, they would soon be re- 
duced to total extinction without a 
fQr9igp supply ! The gentle people cf 

I^oangP and Congp live in continuali 
dre^d of their incursions, which leav^ 
fiightful vestiges behind them of con- 
^OgnMion ^n4 ipvrden The most fej> 
tile districts are converted by them 
into pxtepsive wastes, whitened wil^ the 
bones of the wretched occupiers who 
tpay have failed to save themselves by 
flight from the horrors that overwhelm 
them ip one cq^ipon ruin. 

The Portuguese were once settled 
in considerable i^rce in Loango, and 

q2 
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Congo, and Angola. They succeeded 
in converting numbers to the Catholic 
form of the Christian faith, and the 
kings became their pcoselytes. Ango- 
la is their chief settlement at present. 
In most of these countries, the kings 
are little better than vassals to the Por- 
tuguese, who influence all transactions 
of the state. — Slaves in great numbers 
are exported from Lower Guinea^ 
which is very populous. — Maize, mil- 
let, and rice, form the chief produce 
T>f the land, and support of the peopte. 
— ^The trade, except in slaves, is in- 
considerable, and the country south of 
Angola is exceedingly unwholesome 
and unproductive. — ^The character of 
the inhabitants there is also bad, and 
they treacherously sell their nearest 
relations to enrich themselves. 

All these regions are extremely sul- 
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try, being within the tropics, and in 
Lower Guinea the heat qf Africa it* 
self is in its utmost excess. — iXhi^re is 
fio aninfial, except the nsp^i, that is 
i^ot foun4 elsewhere. The nsossi is 
said to be of the bigness of a c$^t, and 
to have .two sm^l hQFns on its heafl. It 
is pecuUdjrly timid, not jlaring to e^i 
without coQtipi)^lIy startiiig, ^nd seve* 
fal tipies runping* ^s.if piirsufd.— rUn- 
Uk^. this, the d^nte is reppf |;je;4 .^o follow 
thie.aiwll <rf*.pftw4er when woun4ed l^y 
the ^hunter, aaid.to ^tta^Jc h|m ^ith a 
fury from which he ca.QTi9t ;^c^e ui}t 
tea he.be fortft^^te enough fp <?lynb 

^;a tfee* Jle is c^^fiiMj** fesfjp- 
Wing.» small ojK, ,^tii br^t lioj:e» 

miejthA»6.gf,«0O{|t. 
>The g<»aeaii«i8iJi»Gongois4^^PQfic, 

butin^^^ ptbisr J^ingdpm^ spmewh^jt 
rfisjtmiBftd; Tbe^di^^^ttMi^Fr^p^rtj 

q3 
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of the monarch, and the subjects are 
either slaves, or hold numerous slaves, 
so that men are scarcely more under 
the dominion of mere will and power 
any where. — ^The residence of the Por- 
tuguese for centuries in Lower Guinea, 
has tended, on account of intermar- 
riages, .to produce a considerable abate- 
ment in the inhabitants of the chief 
marks of a negro origin, as to cblor^ 
lips, and hair ; while the descendants 
of that nation are themselves become 
so dark as io differ little in that respect 
from the negroes. 

But we must weigh anchor, and 
make haste to finish, our long coasting 
voyage. — ^In all parte of Afrite, we 
obtain information in minute and scan« 
ty portions. No access h to be had 
to the interior, and the sea-coast is 
deeply^orrupted by the abominable 

6 
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merchandise in slaves* which is gene^ 
rally pursued. — The worst specimens 
of believers in the gospel, the traders 
in mlh, are exhibited to the Africans, 
more calculated to instruct them in 
every vice than the principles of Chris- 
tianity, of which they have but the 
name. Nsy, for centuries it is proba- 
ble that scarcely an individual concern- 
ed in the usual traffic knew an iota of 
the faith professed in his country. All 
are as ignorant, in that respect, as ) the 
merest heathens,^— *born in darkness,-— 
bred and fed in it, — groping through it 
in stupid blindness, — and dying in its 
shades, — ^which are succeeded by the 
shades of the grave. Callous, insen- 
sible, brutish, it would be well for them 
and their instigators if their ignorance 
hadbeen unavoidable and irremediable. . 
Alas ! they have hot that plea. They 
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.will not see in the midst of the light 
oi the saxiy which i3 painful to their 
unaccustomed eyes* - Thus they wU 
live. Alas! In what state wiH they 
die? 

Mother. Bjit the English are not 
now .personally engaged in tl^e ^lave 
trade ? There are no English ships with 
English crews sent on it ? 

'Father. I .hope not Jairopeans, 
calling themselves Christians^ still, con- 
tinue iLr-rrEcance, dho^irever, has , now 
^qaUjr abdisfaed it as. wfJl as ^ the i£q- 

gUsji.r-£ut as iQpg ^as any.emkatk in 
it, and tl^e West Indies ami Afasa^9^ 
mre pmxdbasers ![^jslaves,..tbe itpi^e m 
theffiu yfiU x^ntinue without any great 
idimimaion. ^To-put^ap 0«d.to it, 

.than ilJiat^ whioh I : have , ah:^a<^ Jole^ 
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our possessions, which would be foU 
lowed by its abolition universally. 
Other nations could not resist the in- 
fluence of the example without risk of 
the universal insurrection of their ne- 
groes. This is the great object that 
the friends of the Africans should keep 
steadily in view. The abolitionists, for 
fear of not obtaining their end, con- 
stantly avowed that they had not this 
in contemplation. So far they were to 
blame. Now, that progress has been 
made to wipe off the national disgrace, 
there should be no stop. I would have 
every friend of humanity adopt some 
expedient for keeping up his holy re- 
solution and purpose, — something like 
that employed by Cato the elder to 
ensure the destruction of Carthage. 
He 'never entered tke senate house 
without repeating, *^ delenda est Car- 
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tk9g(y%^' C^xthage ipust be demolished. 
Let the Advocates of the free4oi][i and 
happiness of man repeat daily^ Negro 
Slavery must and shall be i>£- 

STflOTED* 

In our course down the coasts we 
meet no qation that has any intercourse 
with £iu:opeans. Indeed, the whole 
is alniQ^t uninhabited. We knaiy the 
name of but one tribe, the Nemaquas, 
that occurs all the way to the Cape 
from Cimbebo, or Matapan, which is 
also unexplored. — ^The island of St. 
Helena is on our right, far in the At- 
lantic. But we wiU make no further 
remark* except that at Saldana Bay 
1il9 English more than once discomfited 
the Dutch, capturing either rich East 
Indiamen or ships of war. — Here we 
ve at last, in Jable Bay, with Cape 
Town before us. — We enter it with 
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great joy. Sure of a good reception 
among the honest Dutch, and our own 
countrymen who now possess the aiove- 
refgnty of this colony. Thank iGrod, 
we are onee more safe on i^hore^ among 
civilized peo|)le professing and prac* 
tising the Christian ifaith. 

At this point, cast your eyes on the 
ttiaj) of AfKca, and observe how Kttle 
6f it we have surveyed in our extensive 
voyage. The names of various tribes 
and kingdoms in the interior are §et 
flbWli, Inn it is uncertain if the veiy 
mixm ^f lfl6st of them «re fiot inere 
fietittlfs. On ah averfa^e the Whf^ is 
lifaktlo^iWi beydnd twenty teiles "&6ta 
thfe m>re 6f ^fhe AttaiMcj though 
occasional excursions have been made 
for a few hundred miles on the chief 
rivers. Even the regions bordering on 
the Mediterranean are nearly in. the 
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same predicament. — That there are 
ijohabitahts in the inland parts is known 
from report^ from the indigo and other 
articles brought to the coasts for sale, 
and from the great number of d^ves 
which ' arrive for the same purpose. 
Curiosity respecting this country is 
lively in proportion to the darkness in 
which it is involved^ but it has hitherto 
been constantly disappointed^ as every 
effort to gain intelligence has been baf- 
fled. A potent nation,, such as Eng- 
land, might form a powerful settlement 
on the rivers Senegal and Gambia, 
which might perhaps stretch along the 
Niger. But there is Jittle hope of it, 
and we must remain in our ignorance. 
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VOYAGE FROM THE CAPE OF GOOD 
HOPE TO ALEXANDRIA IN EGYPT. 



PART I. 

Survey of the Cape Colony. 

■ 
I 

The mind rests with complacency on 
this part of Africa, because the barba* 
rism generally spreaciU ovet its sur&ce 
is here reHeved by European civiliza- 
tion, by an amiable simplicity that 
characterises the Dutch settlers ^who 
are principally employed in agriculture, 
and by the happy re-appearance to our 
wearied eyes of the knowledge and 
VOL. IV. a 
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practice of the Christian religion. 
Rustic as the &ri»er8 are who are dif- 
fused thinly over the Cape settlement, 
and unrefined as are the dwellers in 
Cape Town, hospitaUfy has taken tip 
its abode among them, and an iM:ieom* 
mon degree of ease, plenty, and hap- 
piness is widely distributed. Owing 
to the zeal and plain intdligence of the 
Dutch pastors, the people possess a 
good acquaintance with the religion. 
WhJdi they profei*. Their morals ttfo 
w^ as pure as those of >most Chi*i^stiaft 
{H^le, ^oilgh mot ^rni^d e^sastctly ab^ 
tiordiiig to the rules ad^ed ^o^hefh 
<tf the teibe faith undfetx diffcJWnt eif- 
cavist^aces. After all th6 dmvrbacks 
and «f!&c€iption8 which a pr}4^ aii^ 
Idee &sttdioiiMesslnay haVB discorisred, 
the Bataviancdlomsts^thise^t)srettdt7 
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of Aftte^ deserve a good report and 
hojiorabk mentiosi. 

This has become a British possession 
vith a Dutch population, and it is ex- 
pected that a portion of English acti*- 
vity and enterprise, incorporated with 
the caution and thriftiness of the Hoi* 
landers, will render it very valuable. 
Some pditical purposes are also ex- 
fiected) of which we do not pretend to 
judge. It \rill not be very easy to pirove 
that fi>reign possessions, except for the 
sake of colonizing, can be of advan* 
tage to the country to which they be- 
Ij^ong, however they may benefit the 
government. 

The Cape land belonging to us is 
composed of four principal distri^.t§> 
the Cape district, district of Stellen- 
jM^sch towards the novth^west, that of 
Zwellendaoi soiith*east, |ind Graaff 

E 2 
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Reynet north-east. A very great part 
of the whole is occupied by almost 
barren mountains, and sterile plains or 
flats consisting of day covered over 
with sand. In parts, there are fertile 
spots adapted to culture and grazing, 
and hamlets are scattered over them at 
great distances from one another. 
Through the whole, wild beasts are 
found, elephants, lions, tygers, hyae- 
nas; while the rivers, which are nu- 
merous, abound with alligators and 
iiippopotami. ' ' ' 

- Great plenty of the necessaries of 
life is raised, and provinons are cheap 
at Cape Town, which is no small ad- 
vantage to ships which sail round to 
and from the southern ocean and the 
East Indies. 

Cape Town is built near the bay on 
a declivity, and is flanked on the north- 
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-tBSthy a remaricidtile mountain, called 
TaUe Mountain, which gives name to 
> the harbour. It i& flat in ^^[qpearance on 
•the top) which has given occasion to 
.the appellation which it bears.*— The 
;DQtch found the Hottentots, a veiy 
harmress but most uncultivated race, 
in possession of the whole country. 
This people seem, to be either an ori- 
ginal species, or a mixture of Arab 
aii4 N^so descent. Much cruelty 
apfH^eachuig to extermination was, ae^ 
cording to report, emjdoyed by the 
Dtttcb to dispojwess^ them of their coun- 
try. , They seem now to be dispersed 
among ^ stnuigers whe^have subdued 
them, without ^dbDg found any w^iere 
in isonsidwable hocdes. 

- Ou>the borders of the colony, espe- 
Cia%> towards the easts'^aO' the KaflEers 
4^ri>K9ttrii, .a> bold race,* seeimngly of 

a 8 
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Arab origin, who have been r«preiM(^ 
ed as fierce and cruel. On their coast 
the Grosvenor £ast Indiaman was 
wrecked, the crew of which was mise- 
rably massacred by these barbarians. 
Odier accounts of them are more fa- 
vorable, and represent them as fidl of 
.courage ; dexterous in the use of war- 
like implements, especially th9 assagai, 
a sort of dart or javelin which ihejr 
throw with skill and force ; and pas- 
sionately fond of their rights and in- 
dependence.*— The Dutch boors or 
farmers are extremely rustic, but 
hospitable and religious. 

'The discovery of this cape and a 
way round Afnca to the east changed 
the state of commerce in India and in 
-Europe. The commodities of Asia 
had been conveyed before that time by 
the Red Sea to the Mediterranean, and 
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the- pei^le and state of Venice had, by 
its means, become exceedingly rich 
and flourishing. By the discovery of 
a new route, that trade was diverted 
from them to other countries, slnd Ve- 
nice fell from the height of grandeur 
to which it had arisen. England now 
possesses the chief traffic with the 
eastern India, where it has an exten- 
sive empire. 

In a situation south-east of Cape 
Town is the hamlet of Constantia pro- 
ducing vines, from which Constantia 
wine is made. This is reckoned one of 
the finest wines furnished by any coun- 
try, and is extremely rare and costly. 
Other places also produce grapes, 
wjhich make a.palatable beverage. 

Many curitfos and rare birds occur 
in this part of ^outh Afiica, of which 
an tmmewe ^i^K^ndaic is celebrated by 
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Mr. Barrow who travelled here. Vail- 
lant also, a Freochman, has pubUsbed 
a very pleasing account of his ramUw 
from the cape in pursuit of objects of 
natural history ; but he was too fend 
of indulging in exaggeration and ro- 
mance. 

The Dutch are about twenty thoii- 

sand, and the English a few htmdreds 

at most. — Numerous slaves we kept^ 

especially in the town. — If all the dis- 

-persed Hottentots were counted, their 

mimber would be comdderable. — la 

the wilds, a people exists of the Hot^ 

tentot race, but peculisurly rude and 

.unfriendly, called Boshesmen, or m^fr 

.ef the woods, whose occiqpation is^ 

plunder. Tlie colonists are atconstaat 

-nmrnty with them aiKi hunt them, 

<w6ich 'is probably the oause of their 

feroaty. They occasion acamidi loss 
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to the farmers, whose cattle they steal, 
and whom they kill when they can 
waylay them. — After all, enumerating 
every species of inhabitants, we con- 
dude them to be few, in comparison 
with the extent of the country. 

To Cape Town the farmers of Graaff 
Reynet can scarcely pay a visit once a 
year with such means of conveyance 
as they possess, waggons drawn by 
oxen for many hundred miles over 
trackless Karroos and mountains. Yet 
necessity and inclination bring most of 
them thither annually during the sum- 
mer season, to sell commodities which 
they want to dispose of, and to procure 
articles necessary to subsistence and 
comfort in their seclusion and obscu- 
rity. * Salt, sugar, tea, tobacco, linen, 
must be had, and they can be had no 
wh«re idlse. 



A 
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Education at the Cape is on a mode* 
rate footings though it furnishes litlie 
opportunity for the acquisition of learn* 
ing. Indeed, it is tolerably adequate 
to the purpi)ses for which it is designed^ 
to qualify for retail business and fiir 
mercantile pursuits on a modeiate 
acale.~-Persons belonging to the law 
and to the government are often, pos- 
sessed of taste and tefinemeot, as are 
alsoiJaiose of the precessions of divfeiky 
and medicine. 

We are going to leave t^em, with 
many thanks to them ifor their fiiend- 
siitp« Oh how pleasant it is in jBMreign 
lands to meet with Europeans, lyith 
Christians, with Englii^men ! We have 
been agreeably recruited in spirits, and 
fitncy ourselves better qualified for^o- 
ceedtng on our peregrinationsr To 
save ourselves the risk of the storms 
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that are very frequent around the Cape, 
often carry ships far from their course, 
and sometimes occa^n shipwreck, we 
mean to join the vessel at False Bay. 
Such is the violence of the weather 
tvbich at times occnrs, that the re- 
fiowned Portuguese adtniral wfai3 dis- 
t^ovoFird 1Mb point, Bartholomew Diae, 
ealled it Cajbfo'Tormentoso, or the Cape 
^ Tempests. His master, however, 
Ike king of Portugal, hoping i^at the 
Itog wt^ed-^fi)r pttsage to India wai^ 
ifoond, changed that appdbtion te one 
df b^ter ot»en. By his order it was 
denominated, Cstbo de Bona Esperan- 
^, on: O^ of Good Hope, which it 
Mill teisms. We trust that it will 
j^ove «o lis HdiPweraUe to its better 
HKisel 
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PART II. 

South-East of Africa ; Island of Madagascar. 

In the early voyages to India, ships 
kept near the African shore, and pro* 
ceeded between Madagascar and the 
land. The opening, into the Indian 
Ocean between that island and the 
shore is called the inner passage, and 
is generally chosea at this time. A 
less usual route is between Madagascar 
and the isles of France and Bourbon, 
or beyond them altogether. 

The Portuguese navigator who first 
passed the Cape does not appear to 
have discovered this great island, one 
of the largest yet found ; for no men- 
tion of it is made in his voyi^e. He 
proceeded along the shore of the main 
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land till he arrived at places already 
frequented on that side from the Ara- 
bic Gulf. Having made sure that he 
was now in the Indian Sea, he sailed 
boldly from Eastern Africa to the In- 
dies, and arrived safely on the coast of 
Malabar. 

From the Cape colony to the Strait 
of Babelmandel very little is known of 
the kingdoms and nations tfeat occupy 
that space. For ourselves, we must 
be content with observing the mere 
shore.* History presents little that is 
certain, and our maps are far from 
being satisfactory. . 

Some maps give Caflfraria on the 
north-east of the Dutch province, and 
some carry it from the sea &r inland 
both north and west. — The land of 
Natal is also mentioned, but we confess 

VOL. IV. s 
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that our knowledge termiruites with 
the name. — Inhambane succeeds, which 
is in the same condition. It seems to 
be watered by some rivers, especially 
about Lagoa Bay. Above that bay is 
a cape of some sound, Corrientes, but 
its consequence ends with the sound. — 
Several principalities or kingdoms are 
marked on the map around the Gulf of 
Sofala, but so little are they explored, 
that scarcely any two maps give them 
the same position^ or spell them in the 
same way. Authors also are at vari- 
ance, and it is uncertain whether Mo- 
nomotapa is the appellation of a region 
or of the monarch who exercises sove- 
reignty over it. The latter is the most 
prx^hable ouyppQSJtion, and it is likely 
that the country itself should be styled 
Mocaraoga. ,A vaat extent at the hacK 
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of these several territories is in total 
darkness, as the foot of an European 
does not seem to have traversed them. 

The people who inhabit this coast 
are equally undescribed. The sweep- 
ing name of CafFres is applied to them 
by some, while no one can tell what 
Cafires are, though in the midst of in- 
curable uncertainty it may be guessed 
that they are of Arab origin, with a 
mixture of negro. Mood. — It is evident 
that this part of the coast is bettec 
watered than some other districts of 
Africa, and would, therefore, be con- 
eluded more populous. 

But here we are arrived at Madagas- 
car, having quitted the African shore 
on purpose to pay it a visit. Little, 
however, can be done towai'ds explor- 
ing it during so short a stay as we can 
make. — We are told, in the first place, 

> s 2 
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that. the soil is excellent, capable of 
the highest cultivation, and of pro- 
ducing every thing most exquisite.— 
It is in the hands of a mixed people 
little advanced in civiKzation, and 
hitherto almost wholly neglected by 
the nations of Europe, who ate so 
eager to establish themselves in every 
quarter of the globe. — Madagascar pro- 
duces the finest flax, and also sugar* 

canes, cocoa nuts, bananas, indigo, 

• 

pepper, gum, benzoin, amber. Cattle 
and sheep abound, while there are 
scarcely aliy wild and destructive ani- 
mals, such as lions, elephants, tigers. 
It has gold, and sapphires, and topazes, 
and emeralds. 

The natives are tall, some of negro 
origin, some not black but tawny, 
and many olive, seemingly of Arab ex- 
traction. Numerous chiefs appear, and 
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are distinguished by red Tunisian caps. 
— No general government of one sove- 
reign prevails, but many independent 
princes divide the territory of the 
island,— Though the Arabs are re- 
ported to have conquered the whole 
not many centuries ago, there are only 
faint traces of Mahometanism. — One 
privilege of the nobles is, tliat they 
haVe the sole right to slaughter ani-. 
mals, and the office of a butcher is 
one of the most honorable. — They 
are not without same semblance of 
Hindoo institutions, as they are sepa- 
rated into three or four castSy and have 
a degraded order under the name of 
iost mehy Iflce the Pariars of IncOa.*^ 
They are jfllofwed many -wives. And 
-their extreme l^iniinessto them is a 
'feature cf advanced ctdtivation. 
In toWkA tales ^fe iiwtd 6F tt birtl 

s S 
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called Rocy of which the most fabu- 
lous and romantic stories are related. 
But all is.not fable, for the bird exists, 
and Madagascar furnishes abundant 
specimens of it. It is otherwise styled 
the Condor. Some have been met with 
measuring ten feet between the tips of 
the wings extended. In the great va^ 
riety of hills and dales, which this 
island presents, a vast variety of beau- 
tifiil specimens of the feathered race 
delight the eyB and the ear. 

In the south-east of the Island is 
Fort Dauphin, which protects a small 
French colony. Antongil Bay, which 
is very capacious, occurs on the same 
side, at ^ome distance from the north- 
em point which has the appellation of 
Cape AmiPro, probably given by the 
Portuguese who first discovend this 
extensive and fruitful Isle« * Not far 
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jQrom -it) turning to the south on the 
western side, is Cape Saint Sebastian, 
of the same origin. Capes Baley, St. 
Andrew's, and St, Felix, succeed till 
we arrive at Cape Saint Mary, the 
southern extremity from which we set 
out. — ^Names of rivers are set down in 
the maps, but the apparent number 
of them is worthy of more notice- 
No towns are indicated with certainty, 
but the islands on the coastffire so nu- 
merous, that one cluster of them has 
been styled the Thousand Isles. — Let- 
ters are not wholly unknown to the na- 
tives, who even assert that they have 
Arab manuscripts containing their 
early history. 

The channel which we are crossing 
from the Island to the continent is of- 
ten called that of Mozambique. The 
coast of Africa, which it i^kshes, has 
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the same term applied to it. — As we 
sail, the Comoro Isles are on our right 
Uaild, and cannot be noticed further 
than by saying that one of them, 
Joanna, has an excellent harbour, vi- 
sited by ships that frequent the Indian 
'Ocean. It is governed by a sovereign, 
who is friendly to the English, and the 
inhabitants, or some of them, speak a 
little of our language after a broken 
fashion. — But we have again reached 
the main land at Melinda, where the 
Portuguese have their most important 
settlement on this coast. 

He^e we shall call before we proceed 
towards the Arabian Gulf I 



' 
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PART III. 

North-east of Africa ; Babelmstndiel. 

At this priticipal settlement of the 
Portuguese in Africa, few European 
ships ever arrive, except, now and then, 
such as are employed in the whale 
fishery in the South Sea. Little en- 
couragement is given to such intruders, 
as the jealous settlers would couslder 
them. We cannot gain much infor- 
mation as to the state of the city or 
country, and shall therefore soon pro- 
ceed on our further survey. 

The people of the city of Melinda are 
principally Mahometans, and not of 
the negro race. A mixture of the ' 
grossest idolatry, however, is found, 
and it does not appear that the Ca- 
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tholics have made much progress to* 
wards converting the natives to their 
religion. Probably, their oppression 
more than counterbalances the few ad- 
vantages derived from a languid com- 
merce. 

Leaving Melinda, which is on the 
coast of Zanguebar, we go on to the 
coast of Ajan, on which scarcely any 
thing occurs but mountains or arid 
deserts. A ' sort of republic is esta- 
blished at Brava, and the kingdom of 
Adel has some reputation, though very 
little is known respecting it. Cen- 
turies ago it was a part of the empire 
or kingdom of Abyssinia. It seems to 
be now subject to its own princes, who 
are Mahometans, and often at war 
with their old masters. 

The most eastern point of Africa is 
Cape Guardafui, which we are now 
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doubling, having Adel still on our left, 
which extends upon the coast of the 
Arabic Gulf. — We leave the Island of 
Spcotra on the right, not certain whe- 
ther to assign it to Africa or Asia. As 
it is inhabited by Arabians, the last 
may be considered as having the best 
claim to it. While the East India 
trade found its way up the Red Sea^ 
that Island was of considerable im- 
portance, but has now lost much of 
its consequence. It is celebrated for 
producing the best aloes, with some 
frankincense. 

Proceeding to the entrance of the 
Red Sea, we find the Indian Ocean 
contracting continually, till it ends in 
a very narrow strait, called Babel- 
mandel, from an Island of that name, 
situated nearly midway between the 
^ two continents* — It is difficult to find 
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any safe port in this situation, which 
the storms render precarious and dan- 
gerous. 

We have resolved to proceed a little 
beyond the strait, to Mocha, a city of 
some renown in Arabia. There we 
can leave our ship to pursue its course. 
—Here we are once more safely on 
land. It would be strange if, after our 
long experience, we could not put up 
with the customs of any country that 
will supply us with plain food* Our 
own country, however, cannot be ef- 
faced from our recollection, and Bri- 
tain ever possesses our. warmest at- 
tachment. To it we are slowly return- 
ing, and a little more effort and pa- 
tience, and WQ shall again see its fer- 
tile fields, >- •"', , 
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PART IV. 

From Mocha to Abyssinia. 

In travelling through Africa, we are 
continually in danger of changing 
one evil for a greater, or, according 
to the vulgar saying, of falling out 
of the fryingpan into the fire. At 
this moment our prospect is of that 
nature. The account given us of 
Abyssinia, to which we are directing 
our course, is such that there is every 
reason to fear we shall find but little 
profit by retreating from these half 
civilized Mahometans; because we 
shall have to encounter a still ruder 
and less polished people professing 
the Christian faith. Let us, however, 
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gird ourselves up for ithe enterprise, 
and weigh anchor. 

In order to commence our route, we 
must cross the Gulf of the Red Sea. 
The passage must be made in one of 
the country ships, which are of very 
slight construction. Few nails are 
employed to fasten the timbers, but 
boards are literally sewed together. 
Xhis is occasioned by the scarcity of 
proper materials. A slight tempest 
would suffice to dash our frail vessel to 
pieces. But accidents are less nu- 
merous than might be expected, which 
is one comfort. Seldom do the sea- 
men venture out of sight of land, and 
their escape from the danger that may 
happen is thus rendered more easy. 

Although it is not the direct line, we 
have thought it best to make to the 
port of Masuab, because the commerce 
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of Abyssinia is carried on principally 
by that outlet. It cornea mostly from 
Tigre, an important province of that 
empire. Thither we shall bend our 
course, and then proceed to the me- 
tropolis. 

The number apd names of the dis- 
tricts into which Abyssima is divided 
cannot easily be ascertained* — Gojam 
should be mentioned, because it gives 
rise to a great branch of the Nile. In- 
deed some have considered it as the true 
Nile. But it is now agreed that the Bahr 
el Abiad, or the White River, is intitled 
to that distinction ^ rising much more 
to the south, in the Mountains of the 
Moon, and being much the larger 
stream.*^Dembea is another division of 
the country that must be noticed, be- 
cause it has Gondar, the chief city of 
the realm, and contains a great lake, 

T 2 
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the stream of the wonderful Nile.^ — •. 
Cataracts of the utmost sublimity are 
occasioned in diat river by the moun* 
tains among which it flows. 

On one or more of the hills, the 
princes of the royal blood were once 
kept in a state of imprisonment, to pre- 
vent them from aiming at the throne* 
It has been said that this barbarous 
custom is discontinued. A late tra- 
veller, Bruce, however, found the prac- 
tice still existing. 

Superstition has wrapped up the 
priests here in a sort of solemn sacred- 
ness, which the King shrinks from in- 
fringing. He is the slave of the cxHnmon 
prejudice, and submits to the religious 
influence that enslaves his own fanatic 
conscience. — At Uie same time, the 
priests are personally held in the ut- 
most contempt, and are, in morals and 

T 3 
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intelligence,trulydejJ^icable. Churches 
abouml, such as they are, for one is 
built in every place distinguished by a 
battleorother extraordinary event. The 
chief bishop is styled the Abuna. 

The Abyssinians have a most disgust- 
ing custom of eating the flesh of animals 
raw,. Nay, it cannot be denied, that 
they even cut the flesh out of the live 
animal, especially the ox ; and so un- 
feeling are they, as well as disgusting, 
that they go on torturing the creature 
till they strip off most of his flesh from 
his bones, which he endures a long 
time before death puts, an end to his 
sufferings! Such are the Africans, 
though professing, in this country, the 
religion of the Gospel. Why do such 
n^n dishonour its name by daring to 
profess it ? 
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PART V. 

Progress through Abyssinia; Arrival in 

Nubia. 

Time will not permit us to visit the 
source of the Abyssinian Nile, which, 
we are informed, rises from three 
springs of considerable depth in -the 
high mountains of Gojam. It then 
makes a wide circle quite round its 
own source, and, after forming se- 
veral cataracts, pursues its way to its 
junction with the true Nile and other 
rivers. — Beyond the real Nile are the 
kingdoms of Kordofan and Darfbur, 
somewhat civilised. 

We are now proceeding through 
Abyssinia towards the north, and 
must make the best use we can of our 
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time to notice such things as a hasty 
survey may present to our view. 

The usual African animals occur 
here; the elephant, the rhinoceros, 
the hippopotamus, the crocodile, the 
lion, the tiger, and especially the 
hyffiua. The last is in such numbers 
and is so bold, that it ventures into 
the cities. 

The ox grows here to an extraordi*- 
nary size, and acquires a great degree 
of fatness in the luxuriant pasturage 
of a country which moisture distin- 
guishes as much as drought does 
Egypt and the deserts.^^In Abyssinia 
the breed of horses is also cde-' 
brated, forming an article of expor- 
tation. 

Corn of various kinds grows in this 
land. That which is most cultivated 
h railed Teff. It makes the usual 
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bread which is black but pleasant to 
the taste, at least to the taste of those 
who are accustomed to it.— A pl^nt 
used instead of bread, which has been 
nominated ensete, should^ not be for- 
gotten. It is largely cultivated, and 
is extremely useful* 

Turning our faces towards Egypt, 
we leave Abyssinia to enter on a 
part of Africa which has been dis- 
tinguished by the appellation of Nubia, 
formerly comprehended under that o£ 
Ethiopia,. — The first division of it is 
Sennaar, near the junction of the 
Abyssinian rivers and the Nile. Be- 
tween tl^e last and one of the former 
called anciently the Astaboras, and 
now Tacuzzi, was the island of Meroe, 
not a little celebrated. Axume, the 
residence in days of old of the court 
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and kings of Abyssinia, still called 
Axum, may here be mentioned on 
account of the magniftcenc6 once 
ascribed to it, which has disappeared, 
except various remains of pillars and 
columns scattered about an insignifi- 
cant mpdern village. 

At Goos, the Nile makes a most ex- 
tensive bend to the west, on which 
is the only other division of Nubia 
worth mentioning. It is called Don^ 
gola. — The land every where is arid 
and barren to the very bordejrs of the 
great river, from Abyssinia to Egypt, 
and the inhabitants are ferocious Ma- 
hometans.— It would be madness to 
go down the Nile in so winding a 
course, in danger from the barbarous 
tribes that frequent its banks. It is 
therefore our purpose to pass to Egypt 
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throug^li the fr%htfiil desert, adopting 
our old method of jioimnft.<tL caravan 
which performs the journey. ^ 

A more dangerous route we have 
never ^xperienced.-*-*Here tempests 

s 

are ffequent, which overwhdm wIm^ 
companies ; and the bones . of men 
and animals fiU the mind with afFri^t. 
—A wind of the most deadly na- 
ture is not unfrequent^ which canies 
columns of sand, moving too rapidly 
to be escaped, standing perpendicu* 
lafly, and mi^ng iheir tops with the 
sky. « The Simoon !" Sudi is the 
cry of the travellers, which is tittered 
in such piercing and despairing ac« 
oents as appall the stoutest heaits. 
** The Shnoon ! F^ on yovLv faces !*' 
If this eKpedient be not adopted, 
and the breath kept in and the 
mouth close to the ground, inevitable 
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death comes, in a moment, as surely 
as by a bolt.crf* thunder. The Simoon 
is added ro the horrors of the deserts 
of Africa ! 

After the most dreadful journey 
that can be encountered on the whole 
compass of the globe, we arrive at 
Syene or Assuati in Egypt. — Above 
this place the I^le forms a cataract, 
which, however, presents nothing 
very grand; for it is represented 
rather as a rapid course over and 
among some rocks and precipices, 
than a fall from a great height. — The 
island Elephantine is but a little way 
above Syene. 

In other circumstances, Egypt would 
not fill us with much delight. But 
coming from Abyssinia and Nubia, we 
hail it with joy. 
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PART VI. 

Egypt. 

We are now arrived at the only 
country in all Africa which possesses 
much importance. In any other part 
of the world the Barbary States and 
Abyssinia would scarcely deserve the 
smallest notice. Even the settlement 
of the Cape is of small significance, com- 
pared with the English possessions in 
India. 

• Egypt derives its chief interest from 
what it was,' in ancient times, rather 
than from its present condition. The 
retrains of antiquity to be found in it 
render it an object of much greater 
curiosity than any thing and every 
thing which its whole extent contains 
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besides. This country has always 
maintained a superiori&)rover all regions 
of the African* continent. 

The former state of Egypt may be 
considered at tbree epochs of its 
histoiy. First, beifare its iconquest by . 
Alexaoder. Next, duriiag the domi- 
nation of the Macedonian Jsmgs. 
Lastly, tmder the power of liie Ho- 
mans who reduced it to a prcyvaaice of 
the emptne. 

-That it was, in the first period, of 
no small note may be gathered from 
the history of Joseph land the Jews in 
the Bible, and the eageroess of the 
Persians a»iid of the Gredcs to add it 
to l^eir dominions. — At the death of 
Alexander it was chosen as Ms poi"- 
tion of the conquasts of that hero by 
one io£ his pnoicipal generals, Ptole- 
my X4igus.-^Its citaes also had then 
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acquired' the greatest celebrity, espe- 
cially Memphis and Thebes. — To 
these may be added the canals con- 
structed with the greatest labor and 
skill to convey to every part the 
waters of the Nile, which irrigated 
and fertilized the whole land to the 
foot of the hills, where they now 
never arrive. 

The pyramids, those extraordinary 
proofs of Egyptian power, magnifi- 
cence, and science, still subsisting 
with little alteration or decay, must 
not be neglected. Such is their mag- 
nitude and such their construction 
that, notwithstanding the devastations 
of every kind which Egypt has en- 
dured, and the lapse of thousands of 
years ' since they were built, they bid 
fair to last till the earth itself sh^U be 
overturned. There is no rccoi^d of 
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the time in which they were erected, 
and the first account of them assigns 
them to ages tlien buried in the re- 
motest antiquity. 

The second period of Egyptian 
history presents us with the reign of 
the arts imported from Greece, and 
of literature derived from the same 
source. Monunlents of them still re- 
main in learned books furnished by 
the scholars of Alexandria, and in 
statues, and columns, and obelisks, 
of the most exquisite materials and 
workmanship. In the British Museum 
there are some curious specimens of 
Egyptian statuary and sculpture, and 
it is conjectured that one of them is 
the sarcophagus or coffin which held 
the body of Alexander who was buried 
in the city called after his name^ 

The monuments of these rimes are 
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not, like those of the former epoch, 
distinguished for their greatness, but 
for their taste, and are rather proofs 
of genius than of power. 

The library, collected by the Ptole- 
mies in Alexandria, deserves the most 
honorable mention, and constituted 
the ehief fama of Egypt. Conflagra- 
tions destroyed it ; but so much of it 
remained when the Saracens, in the 
time of Omar, subdued the country, 
that it is said the books furnished 
materials for some months to heat the 
baths and ovens of Alexandria. 

The Romans, not equally celebrated 
for arts and learning, scarcely pre- 
scribed what the Greeks had left. 
After them, on the decline of the 
Greek empire of Constantinople, came 
those destroyers of every thing ex- 
cellent or useful, who carried the 
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Koran in one liand and fire and sword 
in the other, through all their exten- 
sive progress. 



PART VII. 

Egypt continued. 

At Syene, on our entrance into 
Egypt, we took a ,rapid view of its 
former state and histoiy. Being now. 
embarked on its river, it will be our 
business, as we glide downwards, to 
report its present condition, and to 
notice any remarkable objects that 
may meet our sight. 

Egypt is now divided into Upper, 
and Lower. The government of the 
whole is altogether despotic, in the 
bands of the Turks ; but little infor- 
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mation can be obtained respecting it, 
except that it is stained by the same 
tyranny and bloodshed which spread 
over every part of that empire. The 
Beys and Mamehikes have lost their 
power, if any of them continue to 
exist. 

The people are various, of whom 
the Coptic race is numerous. They 
are the descendants of the ancient in- 
habitants. Christianity in a very cor- 
rupted form is professed by these sub- 
dued possessors of this once renowned 
land. 

Arabs and Turks form perhaps a 
majority of the piopulation, and carry 
themselves with an extraordinary de- 
gree of haughtiness and insolence 
towards their more amiable fellow 
subjects, who sink under their oppres- 
sion, though they exceed them in let- 
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ters and the arts of commerGe»— ^The 
Christians, however, in lieu of the 
heavy burdens which they bear, and 
the oppression which they endure, 
are permitted to exercise their own 
religion under certain regulations, and 
hav6 churches and priests. — The Ma- 
hometans have' numerous Mosques, 
the most stately^ edifices which they 
attempt to erect. — ^The Coptic lan- 
guage is dead, and to be found only 
in books. The Arabic is in general use. 

To describe the Egyptian Maho- 
inetans would be useless. They are 
like all those who follow the doctrines 
of Islamism, with only occasional varie- 
ties. Every where the followers of Ma- 
homet are a half civilized and barbar- 
ous people. 

Nature has stamped on Egypt some 
permanent characters, not subject to 
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any material change. Little or no 
rain falls throughout the year; and 
the river swells periodically from June 
to Octbber, and by its irrigation ferti- 
lizes the land which it overflows. By 
the assistance of art, it formerly 
watered the whole country to the hills 
on either side. Now, little assistance 
is given it, and the sands have* en- 
croached widely on the vale. Wherever 
it reaches, the fruitfulness is astonish- 
ing ; wheat, rice, millet, cucumbers, 
melons, and other productions for 
'^ human support, arise in great abund- 
ance with little labor. 

We have arrived at Tliebes, so re- 
nowned for its hundred gates. In its 
neighbourhood, in the western hills, 
are still found the tombs of the an- 
cient kings dug in the rocks. It was 
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the capiUl Df Upper Egypt which 
from it was called the Thebaid. Girge, 
an inconsiderable place falling into 
decay 5 has at present that distinc- 
tion. — On our left hand, in the desert^ 
are • the Oases, or a kind of fertile 
islands^ surrounded by a wilderness of 
sand. 

On either side of the Nile, were 
once situated great and populous cities, 
of which few vestiges remain. Among 
their ruins wretched hovels are con- 
structed serving as a shelter to the 
miserable peasants. The meanest 
villages supply the place of the an- 
cient Egyptian towns. 

The valley of the river is very nar- 
row almost to Lower Egypt or the 
Delta, as that part is called which is 
situated between the branches into 
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which it is divided before it meets the 
sea. The hills give a precarious sub- 
sistence to the wandering Arabs, 
called Bedouins, who make frequent 
incursions into the vale, and plunder 
and frighten and often murder the in- 
habitants. 

That side of l^e NiJe which is on 
its eastern bank is the most extensive 
and the, most fertile. The whole, 
however, is not many miles in breadth, 
though it be of unequal dimensions. 
— A solitary road leads from Gii^ge 
the capital to Cosseir, a port gf some 
trade on the Red Sea. — ^The river it- 
self is generally about half a mile 
across, and about twelve feet deep. — 
The towns and houses are on eleva- 
tions, above the height of the inunda- 
tion. 

As we sail down the Nile, sevexal 
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circumstances in ancient story occur 
to our recollection, which, if proof 
were necessary, would shew the bane- 
ful effects of superstition, and the 
readiness with which men take occa- 
sion to involve themselves and others 
in the calamities of war. — In some 
places on this river, the crocodile was 
an object of religious veneration. The 
grossness of the folly that led to su«h 
a practice is not more deplorable than 
its consequences. For the inhabit- 
ants of oth^r places pursued the ani- 
mal with their vengeance, beciiuse he 
caused them great mischief. These 
were not much in fault. But their 
innocence did not furnish them with 
safety ; the crocodile worshippers 
wreaked upon them all their fiiiy for 
their impiety towards their gods. 
Such is man when he has lost the 
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light of truth > and has made reflec« 
tion and reason subject to his pas- 
sions. 

The grossness of Egyptian super- 
stition was proverbial even among the 
ancient heathens. They worshipped 
their god Serapis in the form of a 
bull, and Anubis in that of a dog. 
Whatever mystical meanings might be 
bidden under these external appear- 
ancesy the people went not beyond 
them, and gave to the creature what 
they owed to the Creator. The priests, 
if they were better instructed, did not 
think it politic to weaken their own 
authority with the brutish vulgar by 
tearing off the veil, and admitting 
the escape of any portion of tlie 
truth. 
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PART VIII. 



Egypt concluded. 

Hers are tb^ lofty PyratBi4s on thif 
extensive plaia. The Nile is no 
longer confined within its marrow 
boundaries, but they have retreated or 
subsidedf and I^ower JEgypt presents 
itself will» its groves of sycafnora» of 
paLm, and plane trees ; with the 9si* 
mosa, the almoxidy the orange, tilie 
fig, the peach, and the poosegranate. 
What riches are to be found in die 
Delta! the Lotus and FapyiHis abound 
in its canals, the cucumber and the 
melon cover its fields. 

We must ^efer to books^ written 
on purpose to illustrate the antiquities 
of Egypt, for an account of the Pyra- 
mids, of the Sphynx cut put of a 
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mountain^ q( the faieroglypjuci, and^ 
iadeed, of all that antiquity iiaaleft, 
scattered oy^ the Ufq[i^ and L^war 
dtvifiioAs. 

Ha^og. taken up <{>ur temporarj 
abode in Cauro^ whicfa is oa the eastern 
bank €f£ the river, let us shortly report 
what it suggests to us.*^Thia capital 
of Aitioa comes in the iTOom of an- 
cient Meoiphie whicbirwas oa the 
western ^hore, probably neaiser tp th^ 
island ^ the Delta; no vestige 4j£ it 
seems to eontinue, and its ^e cannot 
be fiatisfactoriiy ascertained./'^^Cairo is 
said to contain about d!iree hundred 
thousand people, which i^ probaUy aa 
exaggeiatiiHi. 

Hie canals, during the dry seasoo, 
omir^ to the stagnation of the wat«r 
and the filthiness of the peo^, be- 
eome great nuisances, and oocasion 
disease.— The Fiancfa, under General 
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Bonaparte, seized on Egypt some years 
ago, and the English expelled them. 
Both then agreed to assign it to the 
Turks, after destroying the govern- 
ment fif the Beys and Mameluke$ who 
Had before been its tyrannic maisters 
under a nominal submission to the 
Grand Seignior. 

The rising of the Nile occasions 
uncommon rejoicings, which are great- 
ly augmented when it is at its height. 
Public thanks are given in the Mosques 
to Alinighty God, especially if it ar- 
rive at the elevation which experi- 
ence has proved to be most beneficial 
to the country. 

In Mahometan countries there are 
two seasons of peculiar religious solem- 
nity, and they are observed in Egypt 
With no small strictness or splendor, 
as the occasion requires. One is a 
sort of Lent, or &st, called Ramadan; 
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ind the other is a feast, or carnival, 
called Biram. But they require a 
longer description than our stay in 
Egypt win permit us to detail. Ma- 
hometans hail the new moon which 
releases them from penance with ex- 
traordinary joy in all countries. - 

A division of this stream takes 
place at some mil6s below Cairo } it 
then forms two branches, one of 
which empties itself into thfe sea at 
Damietta, and the other at Ro^tta^ 
Between them is the fambus Delta, 
which has that name froni its like-^ 
ness to a letter so called in the Greek 
alphabet. . 

We take the western branch on 
quitting Cairb, and turn out of it by 
a canal that bears us to Alexandria. 
Instead of two, there were, former- 
ly, seven principal mouths of the 
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Nile. Five of them are stopped up 
, by sand and other obstructions. 

At Alexandria we could stop long, 
to examine the spots in which our 
gallant sdldiers and generals so much 
distinguished themselves, and to view 
the monuments of ancient art, Pom- 
pey's pillar, Cleopatra's needle,^— an 
obelisk that probably belonged to some 
grand building, and rAnained unob*. 
served in that connection. — Here Al- - 
exander was buried, being brought 
for that purpose from Babylon.— Here 
the Ptolemies, those illustrious kings 
of Egypt, had their principal resi- * 
deitce, and collected together the 
learning of the surrounding nations* — 
This continued long one of the first 
schools of philosophy, and, in time, 
of Christianity. 

It is now reduced indeed I Its 
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Pharos, or light-hoase, is no xnore^ 
and the Isle, on which it was situated, 
is joined tp the main land.— ^leo- 
pgtra, famed for her beauty, and 
luxury, and misfortunes, was the last 
of an illustrious dynasty that resideds^ 
in it, since whose time it has scarcely 
been a royal residence, but, with 
Egypt, has been generally under the 
domination of foreigners. 

But we must retire. Our native 
land calls for our return, where we 
shall witness many changes. Its chief 
blessings still- remain, its knowlec^e, 
and liberty, and happiness. Our 
firiend^^ are there and will gladly wel- 
come us. 

After seeing the deplorable effects 
of ignorance, ^nd jl^spotic rule, and 
fitnatic superstition, in every degrad- 
ing form, together with the evils of 
nature in a parched region, our heartf 
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dilate y»Hh hope at the thought of 
Britain. We have learned to appjfe- 
diate its distinguished advantages, and 
now make a solemn resolution that 
we will endeavour to aid it in its 
march towards perfection by all our 
talents and all our virtues. Never 
shall our delightful island have c^use 
to blnsh on our account, or to scorn 
us for degenerate sons. To our last 
breath, we will support its peace, and 
defend its liberty against every en^ 
croachment. Thy prosperity, O Bri- 
tain,' shall be oui" wish and aim in life 
and in death ! 
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